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PICTURE OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Few positions afford a more pleasing or picturesque view of the eastern front of Philadelphia, than 
that chosen by Mr. Brrcu, for the drawing, from which the accompanying engraving is made. In- 
eluding the whole space on the Delaware, between the northern extremity of the city and the Navy 
Yard, this view introduces the most prominent wharves, with the shipping attached, as well as the 
busy and animated scene transacted on the mighty river, which forms one of the most important and 
desirable advantages. 

The observer at Kensington has, indeed, a rich prospect before him. The noble Delaware covered 
with vessels of all sizes‘and descriptions, from the smallest river craft up to the lofties. merchantman, 
flowing on in its peaceful serenity, scarcely disturbed by a single ripple,except where one of the many 
steam-boats which ply upon its waters has occasioned a temporary agitation ; the little islands which 
gem its bosom—the windings which terminate the view—and added to these the cheerful hum of the 
seaman, and the jovial song ef the fisherman, as he skims along in his light skiff or draws in his heavy 
Jaden lines, form a picture at once striking, animated, and agreeable. On shore the objects are no 
less attractive or interesting. In the distance may be seen the Navy Yard, with its immense pile of 
frame buildings—the Shot-tower in Southwark—and closer at hand Christ Church steeple, and the 
other spires in that section of the city. Along the wharves the varied employments of those connect- 
ed with the shipping, dimly and indistinctly seen, are softened down into an agreeable addition, and 


tend to make the whole scene more complete and diversified. 





LONDON FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 


From La Belle Assembles, 

Bau Dress.—A gown of blue Adelaide gaze 
Grientale; the corsage low, arranged round the 
upper part in folds, and crossed in front. Very 
short beret sleeves, covered with a mancheron, 
composed of three rows of blond lace. The 
dress med round the border, up the front 
of th rt afid across the corsage, with a wreath 
composed of three rows of white gauze riband, 
cut to resemble foliage, and united af regular 
distances by an ornament of riband resembling 
a flower, with its foliage. The head-dress is a 
blue crape toque, mounted on a gold net, and 
trimmed with a profusion of white ostrich fea- 
thers, falling in different directions. Necklace 
and pearls. 

Eveninec Dress.—A dress of rose-coloured 
mousseline de Soie: the corsage sitting close to 
the shape, and trimmed round the bust with a 
row of palmettes composed of rose-coloured 
riband, with a neeud formed of cut ends on each 
shoulder. Beret sleeves very full, and with the 
plaits reversed. The skirt is trimmed with 
white and rose-coloured gauze riband, draped a 
la Leontine; these ornaments are finished by a 
small knot of the two ribands at the bottom of 
each, and by another of the aigrette form at the 
top. The head dress is a beret composed of 
crimson and green gauze. Ear-rings, bandeau, 
and bracelets of dead gold; the latter have pearl 
clasps. . * 
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From the Ladies’ Magazine. 


Court Dress.—Toque of pink crape, orna- 
mented with a bird of paradise; dress of white 
satin. The corsage is made tight to the shape; 
short full sleeves, terminated by a deep blonde. 
A broad striped gauze riband is fastened on the 
right shoulder, and descends to the left side of 
the belt with a bow and long ends. This kind of 
ornament is both novel and extremely graceful. 
The skirt is trimmed at the height of the knees 
with bouffans of pink crape, andebows of striped 
gauze riband. Trimmings of every descrip- 
tion are becoming’ more general. The female 
leaders of ton seem tired of the excessive sim- 
plicity which has for some time prevailed 
throughout the empire of the mode. Diamond 
ear-rings and necklace; belt embroidered with 
pearls; shoes made of the chryseon gold, and 
also silver, now present an elegant addition 
to the decorative department of costume. The 
precious metals are now, indeed, in the fashion- 
able circles, things of necessary use as orna- 
ments of dress. 

Wavxrne Dress.—Hat of pea-green gros de 
Naples, lined with black satin; dress of gray silk, 
trimmed above the hem with a band laid on in 
alternate waves, collerette pelisse; scarf of black 
gauze to imitate blonde; these scarfs are much" 
worn at present, and are made of different, co- 
lours; but white and black are preferyed by our 
elegantees ; scarfs of these colours so minately 
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resembling blonde as to be mistaken for it; bro- 
dequins of prunella. 

MorninG Dress.—Cap of Brussels lace, or- 
namented with pink gauze riband, cut in van- 
dykes. Bows are at present quite out of fashion; 
and the trimmings, such as we have described, 
will be found much more becoming to the face, 
as well as lighter, than the bows formerly worn; 
dress of green gros de Naples; over the corsage 
is worn an elegantly worked muslin canezou, 
with double joke,*falling very low over the 
sleeves; on each shoulder is placed a bow of 
gauze riband, similar in colour and pattern to 
that which trims the cap; gold bracelets, work- 
ed in the oriental style. 

Carrtace Dress.—The hat, which is orna- 
mented with two white esprit plumes, is of buff 
watered silk, nearly lined with vandyke blonde, 
and is trimmed with striped gauze ribands of the 
same colour. The pelisse is of satin; the colour, 
violet of the woods. Full upper sleeves; the 
lower sleeve is ornamented with bands of velvet 
to match the dress. The skirt slightly sloped, and 
the plaits thrown farther back than of late. The 
corsage is tight tothe shape, and very low on 
the shoulders; it is trimmed with pieces of velvet, 
vandyked at each end, and gathered in the mid- 
dle under a gold buckle; these gradually dimin- 
ish to the belt, and are vontinued down the front 
of the skirt, increasing in size to the feet. The 
hem of the dress is finished by a pipe of velvet; 
the collerette is of crimson velvet, confined with 
a gold broch. * Gold bracelets, clasped with 
large uncut garnets; reticule, the colour of the 
bonnet; belt, of figured velvet. 





EXECUTION OF A FEMALE IN PERSIA. 


(BY AN EYE WITNESS.) 


A CONSIDERABLE crowd had assembled before 
I arrived at the place of execution. In the cen- 
tre was a brazen mortar placed on a small piece 
of rising ground; a match communicating with 
the interior of the mortar, was at some distance, 
and not far from it was a firebrand ready lighted. 
I took my place with a heavy heart in the midst 
of the crowd, and I chose it at that distance 
which placed me out of all probability of danger. 

Scarce had 1 stopped, when I saw the officers 
of justice approach, for whom the guards opened 


a passage, with difficulty, and not without deal- - 


ing some blows amongst the throng. Between 
two of them advanced the condemned person. 

From her head to her feet she was covered 
with a thick black veil, to hide her face. Her 
step was firm, and her countenance seemed un- 
moved. She often spoke to an eunuch who ac- 
companied her, but the noise around prevented 
my hearing a word she uttered. 

However, she drew near to the place of pun- 
ishment; the spectators became profoundly si- 
lent ; and when she arrived at the mortar not a 
breath was heard. She took advantage of this 
silence to raise her voice and address the multi- 





tude with a precision and clearness which excit- 
ed universal astonishment. 

But the officers, perceiving the impression that 
she produced on the standers by, soon interrupt- 
ed her. She made neo effort to continue, and 
suffered herself to be taken close to the mortar; 
her step was firm; she did not pray, she did not 
speak, but appeared more resigned than many 
men would be in the same situation. She did not 
even shed a tear. 

She was told to kneel down, and lean her 
breast against the mouth of the mortar. She 
obeyed. Her wrists were bound with cord, and 
they were firmly tied to some pickets that had 
been purposely placed there. In the mean time 
she did not discover the least emotion. She 
leaned her head on the fhortar, and awaited her 
fate with that calmness that the bravest soldier 
might envy. 

At length the signal was given. A man armed 
with the firebrand, pent it slowly to the match, 
and, just as it was about to take fire, an univer- 
sal shudder took place among the crowd. The 
match was lighted: one moment only had past ; 
a deep groan issued from every bosom; the 
smoke disappeared; there was no explosion ; and 
the unhappy creature raised her head to see 
what had happened. A rapid beamof hope shot 
across my breast; I thought it was meant that 
she should be saved. 

Scarce had this idea entered my mind, when 
another brand was lighted. The victim raised 
her head a second time, gave a deep sigh as if 
her soul had just taken its flight; thisfong, this 
dreadful sigh, was searce finished, when the ex- 
plosion took place, and the smoke of the powder 
hid every object from my sight. 

The fatal cloud, however, was soon dispersed ; 
the explosion had finished all, all was annihilated, 
except a few shreds of her garments, and the 
bones of her arms. Two women rus rward 
at the fatal moment towards the scen ufiish- 
ment, seized these remnants, and hiding them 
with their veils, hastily returned to their harem, 
carrying off those dreadful testimonies of the ful- 
filment of justice. 


arene 
ST. PAUL®S PERSON. 


‘ How little stress is to be laid on external ap- 
pearance! This prince of apostles seems to hint, 
concerning himself, that his bodily presence was 
not calculated to command respect: 2 Cor. x. 10. 
St. Chrysostom terms him “ a little man, about 
three cubits (or four feet and a half) in height.” 
But of all other writers, Neciphorus has given us 
the most circumstantial account of St. Paul’s per- 
son: “ St. Paul was of small stature, stooping and 
rather inclinable to crookedness ; pale-faced, of 
an elderly look, bald on the head. His eyes 
lively, keen, and cheerful ; shaded in part by his 
eye-brows, which hung a little over. His nose 


rather long and not ungracefully bent. His head 
pretty thick with hair, and of a sufficient lengt® 
rspersed with grey.” 


and, like his locks, i 











THE BACHELOR’S FAREWELL. 





THE BACHELOR’S FAREWELL. 


FEeLLow-wANDERERS—I am resolved to mar- | the greatest enemies tohis repose and happiness ? 


ry! confirmed—doubly confirmed in my resolu- 
tion. To all bachelors, old, young and middle- 
aged, therefore I say, in the words of Burke, 
when he left the opposition—* Gentlemen, I quit 
the camp!” I cannot, however, take leave of my 
“half-brother bachelors” without expressing my 
regret—for what? not for leaving now, but for 
not having left before this, the society of a set of 
fellows hardly to be tolerated in any civilized 
country; but I have been duped, deluded, im- 
posed upon beyond measure of compass. I would 
not have remained longer in the camp with such 
a craven-hearted corps—such an undisciplined, 
weak, irregular, dull soldiery; fellows who are 
bankrupts in purse, in wit, in reputation. But 
what could be expected from a class of beings— 
* stale, flat, and unprofitable” as old bachelors 
generally are ? 

Fellow-wanderers, you may call my sudden 
metamorphosis a new or old light—a reformation, 
a conversion, a whim, or what you please, for I 
am resolyed to wed; and if it be not the march of 
mind, I believe it will, to me, be the march of 
comfort. 

I am resolved to retire from the noise and con- 
fusion—from the folly and profligacy of bache- 
lorship to the peaceful haven of matrimony. I 
shall dissolve partnership with the late “ exten- 
sive firm,” which } joined unsolicited, and leave 
without regret. The ladies will applaud the de- 
fection, for this expose will strengthen their ar- 
tillery against the already proscribed race of old 
bachelors. Mothers will read these observations 
to their daughters, and the daughters for them- 
selves. Nay, every old maid inthe country will, 
Compl y ear, devour up my discourse,” it 
will strengthen their weakness against their 
* opponents, the bachelors. Thus, having secured 
the ladies, I care not what becomes of the gen- 
tlemen, more especially the bachelor part of 
them. It may be inquired, what evil have you 
done me, brother bachelors? What good have 
you ever done me, by chance or design? Have 
you not taught me to smoke, to take snuff, to 
drink wine? All which I henceforth renounce, 
because I am to get married. Have you not 
enticed me to make bets, play cards, and keep 
late hours? All which I shall now forswear, be- 
cause I have resolved to wed. Have you not 
solicited me to join club after club, attend routs, 
balls, taverns; to jaunt here and there, dissipate 
my time, money and mind to no purpose? All 
which I resolutely give up from this day, and for 
this simple reason—because I have resolved to 
get married. 

Over and above these weighty charges, have I 
not been literally pested by your acquaintance 
for the last thirty years? Are not the generality 
of old musty bachelors a parcel of scare-crows, 
calling themselves one’s friends, while they are 





One bachelor borrows money of me which he 
never intends to pay; another solicits to be in- 
troduced to my tailor, who measures him, and 
leaves me measureless in regret, for I have to pay 
the bill; another pretends to be an excellent 
judge in wines, and tastes away an occasional 
bottle of my best! Then comes in a horde of 
bachelors on a Sunday, and, as I am famed for 
having good legs—of mutton—they soon leave for 
me not a leg to stand upon! Roast and boiled 
disappear with greater celerity than the locomo- 
tive engines on the Railway! They are a flock 
of devouring locusts. Egypt was never more 
plagued than I have been; but it is over: the 
swallows of summer will soon disappear in win- 
ter: not one of those old bachelors shall enter 
my threshold when I am married. Prince Henry 
never left his dissolute companions with more 
satisfaction than I leave you; for you have Bar- 
dolphs, Pims, and many a Poins among you, 
Indeed, [ may say with that royal penitent— 

** Presume not that I am the thing I was ; 

For you all must know, so shall the world perceive, 

That I have turn’d away my former self ; 

So will I those that keep me company.”’ 


You tell me all nations are struggling hard for 
liberty, and that I should retain mine; but I say 
again, that I am struggling to lose my liberty, for 
I have found it to be the most galling chain of 
the most galling servitude! You tell me “the 
cap of liberty is the only coronet ;” but I tell you 
again, I have not found it “a golden diadem.”’ 
The cap of liberty has imprisoned me too long— 
confined me among you in a moral Bastile, in- 
carcerated, cramped, checked worse’ than 
Sterne’s starling in the cage— I can’t get out, 
I can’t get out!” But I shall get out of your 
clutches, fellow-wanderers! What are the 
fruits of this liberty ? An aching head, a sunken 
eye, haggard, overhanging eyebrows, feverish 
pulse, pale cheeks, are some of the “ gloriotis ad- 
vantages” of a bachelor’s liberty. Delusive bau- 
ble! whole nations have been destroyed by thy 
syren voice: no wonder individuals should listen 
to your decoying blandishments. 1 am glad I 
have “screwed up my courage to the sticking 
point,” and resolved, at all hazards, to get mar- 
ried. I will be a Benedict: let thorns come, if 
they will, “ that is part of a wife’s dowry,” as 
Shakspeare has it. I could even then laugh at 
my quondam companions, for*their ears are 
longer than those of Bottom in the play. 

Take a single figure from yonder group of mi- 
serable old bachelors; see the niggard creature 
infuse his tea, counting every leaf, lest he should 
make it too strong for his shattered nerves: but 
all the sugar of the West Indies will not sweeten 
the cup socially: it wants the fair hand of 
woman to mix it, and her bright eye to beam 
upon our souls when we drink it. Her smile 
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THE NIGHT-MARE. 





enhances every meal, and her soft voice sweet- 
ens every draught; but the cold, phlegmatic 
bachelor, the lonely, stingy, snarling, drivelling, 
revelling, wandering bachelor, lives without aim, 
and dies unregretted. He cannot sweeten the 
social meal, cherish the drooping heart, or be 
soothed with children’s innocent prattle. For 
he is “ full of noise and fury, signifying nothing.” 

1 may mention here, that, since my “ Defence 
of Widows,” in the last volume of the Lady’s 
Book, 1 have been favoured with several com- 
munications from that class of fair readers; and 
I take this opportunity of acknowledging their 
kindness. One lady sent me a Christmas cake ; 
another thanked me and said, “ that one who so 
ardently defended the widows would be able to 
protect our orphans,”—but “upon this hint I 
spake” not; a third invited me to her house, 
where I was introduced to half a dozen more 
lively, lovely, interesting widows—-creatures 
whose smiles would chace away the gloom of 
care from the brow of the most ascetic anchor- 
ite; and a fourth sent me a cheese from her own 
dairy. Bless their little hearts! Yet this very 
defence roused the anger of a fair correspondent, 
Maria, whose neat and pithy defence of the old 
sisterhood did her much credit. If this meets 
her pretty eye, I hope she will again trace the fair 
paper with her fairer hand. 

And now, ye hoary-headed bachelors—ye 
horde of jocumb triflers—ye insufferable band of 
self-deceiving, procrastinating sophists, who must 
not aspire even to the withered hand of an old 
maid, nor approach the presence of a buxom 
widow, much less pretend to a blooming maiden, 
your cases are desperate, and must be given 
over to a special commission of the ladies, by 
whom you will indubitably be found guilty of 
every count in the indictment. As for me, I 
have found that “it is not good for mar to be 
alone,” and have resolved to marry ; to havemy 
own domicile, ring my own bell, command my 
own servant; and thus escape the neglects of 
lodgings and the inconvenience of a boarding- 
house. Farewell! 

Farewell the noisy song, the midnight bell, 
The ear-piercing rattle of the nightly watch, 
Farewell—the bachelor’s noisy hall— 
* The pomp and circumstance of glorious celibacy— 
The ills and miseries of a bachelor’s life—farewell ! 
For now my occupation’s gone! 

A BaAcHeEtor. 





THE NIGHT«-MARE. 


Tue modifications which night-mare assumes 
are infinite; but one passion is never absent— 
that of utter and incomprehensible dread.— 
Sometimes the sufferer is buried beneath over- 
whelming rocks which crush him on all sides, but 
still leave him with a miserable consciousness of 
his situation. Sometimes he is involved in the 
coils of a horrid slimy monster, whose eyes have 
the phosphorescent glare of the sepulchre, and 





whose breath is poisonous as the marsh of Lerna. 
Every thing horrible, disgusting, or terrible, in 
the physical or moral world is brought before him 
in fearful array; he is hissed at by serpents, tor- 
tured by demons, stunned by the hollow voices 
and cold touch of apparitions. A mighty stone 
is laid on his breast, and crushes him to the 
ground in helpless agony; and bulls and tigers 
pursue his palsied footsteps; the unearthly 
shrieks and gibberish of hags, witches and fiends 
float around him. In whatever situation he may 
be placed he feels superlatively wretched; he is 
rolling his eternal stone; be is stretched upon 
the iron bed of Procrustes; he is prostrated by 
inevitable destiny, beneath the approaching car 
of Juggernaut. Atone moment he may have 
the consciousness of a malignant demon being at 
his side; then toshun the sight of so appalling an 
object, he will close his eyes, but still the fearful 
being makes his presence known; for its icy 
breath is felt diffusing itself over his visage, and 
he knows that he is face to face with a fiend. 
Then if he looks up, he beholds horrid eyes glar- 
ing upon him, and an aspect of hell grinning at 
him with more than-hellish malice. Or he may 
have the idea of a monstrous hag squatted on his 
breast: mute, motionless and malignant; an in- 
carnation of the evil spirit, whose intolerable 
weight crushes the breath out of his body, and 
whose fixed, deadly and incessant stare, petrifies 
him with horror, and makes his very existence 
insufferable. In every instance there is a sense 
of oppression and helplessness ; and the exent to 
which these are carried varies according to the 
violence of the paroxysm. The individual never 
feels himself a free agent; on the contrary he is 
spell-bound by some enchantment, and remains 
an unresisting victim for malice to work its will 
upon. He can neither breathe, nor walk, nor 
run with wonted facility. If pursued by any im- 
minent danger, he can hardly drag one ligb after 
another; if engaged in combat, his bl ut- 
terly ineffective ; if involved in the fangs of any 
animal or in the grasp of an enemy, extrication is 
impossible ; he struggles, he pants, he toils, but 
it is all in vain ; his muscles are rebels to the will, 
and refuse to obey its calls. In no case is there 
a sense of any freedom; the benumbing stuper 
never departs from him; and his whole being is 
locked up in one mighty spasm. Sometimes he 
is forcing himself through an aperture too small 
for the reception of his body, and is there arrest- 
ed and tortured by the pangs of suffocation, pro- 
duced by the pressure to which he is exposed; 
or he loses his way in a narrow labyrinth, and 
gets involved in its constructed and inextricable 
mazes; or he is entombed alive in a sepulchre, 
beside the mouldering dead. There is, in most 
cases, an intense reality in all that he sees, or 
hears, or feels. The aspect of the hideous phan- 
toms which harass his imagination is bold and de- 
fined ; the sounds which greet his ear appallingly 
distinct; and when any dimness or confusion of 
imagery does prevail, it is of the most fearful 
kind, leaving nothing but dreary and miserable 
impressions behind it.—Macknish on Sleep. 
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ON LETTERS. 


Wnuar has there been left unsaid on the bene- 
fits resulting from an agreeable correspondence ? 
What a charm do we find in those communica- 
tions which reach us from an immense distance: 
which rekindle affection, and console two united 
hearts in absence, however far apart, which time 
or place have not succeeded in dividing, but who 
can still understand each other, in spite of dis- 
tance. 

The renown of men who have enriched the 
world by some valuable discoveries, has been 
preserved with their names; a poet, who knew 
how to diffuse a charm and an interest to pastoral 
poetry, a style too often flat and insipid, sang the 
praises of the first man who braved the dangers 
of the ocean, and who found out, im the ingenious 
necessities of love, the secret of navigation: 
what gratitude, then, do we notowe to the genius 
of him who first thought of writing a letter! he, 
who confided to the pen the visionary emotions of 
his heart. The regrets inspired by it, the de- 
sires augmented thereby! He might be reckon- 
ed as one of the benefactors of human kind; he 
has not only conferred an obligation on material 
interests, bit he has rendered service to every 
tender and feeling heart; he has given to friend- 
ship and to love one of their most valued posses- 


sions; he has heaped favours on the separation 
which may take place between two friends, and 
doubled the enjoyments of life, in delivering 
them from its most bitter afflictions. 

What a marvellous power is attached to a let- 


ter! I beheld, one day, a gentleman of the name 
of Underwood, in the midst of a party of friends; 
his conversation was gay and full of animation; 
his repartees, excited by the provocation of tlre 
lively eliat of his companions, highly amused his 
guests; and carried away by the converse of his 
amiable society, he forgot those who were far 
away. How came it that all on a sudden his 
countenance became clouded, tears gushed from 
his eyes, and all his gaiety fled? A message was 
delivered to him, acquainting him that his father 
was dangerously ill. Adieu to happiness, adieu 
to the mind’s quiet; his lips could not utter a 
single word; he pressed the hands of his friends, 
and disappeared, a prey to the most poignant 
sorrow. In the mean time, every thing which 
surrounded him was unchanged ; the companions 
of his youthful pleasures were the same, their 
dispositions still amiable and amusing; but we 
do not live only in the place where we dwell—in 
every other, almost, there is some being who is 
dear to our souls, and who is, in a manner, pre- 
sent with us,-and whose letters are the interme- 
diaries of every emotion which we reccive, of 
every feeling whereby our hearts are penetrated. 

On the contrary, let us fancy we behold a 
young lady, whom we will designate by the name 
of. Olivia; all the evening she has appeared pout- 
ing, gloomy, and discontented ; not all the pretty 
things which her fashionable admirers have whis- 





pered in her ear, as they have pressed around 
her, with unwearied attention, nor the gay tu- 
mult of the splendid entertainment she was pre- 
sent at, have had power to awaken her from her 
reverie. Only for one moment has she seemed 
to lend an ear to any thing. An old banker had 
been praising the regularity with which ‘the bu- 
siness of the post office is conducted. ‘“ Mr. 
Freeling,” said he, “ is invaluable as he is inde- 
fatigable; not a newspaper nor a letter escapes 
his vigilance; all are delivered with equal regu- 
larity, daily.” ‘ Daily!’ echoed she, in a faint 
voice, and a sigh, half-stifled, betrayed the cause 
of her uneasiness and regret. In the mean time, 
letters had just been distributed in the little town 
at which Olivia resided, a short distanee from 
the city. She was informed that on a table in 
another apartment a letter was deposited, direct- 
ed to her, which her servant had brought with 
her carriage. Oh! how rapidly did she quit the 
drawing-room! But, scarce had the company 
found time to remark her absence, before she 
re-appeared among them. Her countenance 
was lighted up with pleasure, her eyes had re- 
covered all their usual brilliancy, her conversa- 
tion all its accustomed vivacity, and the obliging 
language she made use of to all, proved that she 
wished to diffusé around her the happiness she 
herself experienced. 

Sweet are the sensations which the heart pre- 
serves at such recollections; though age may 
press upon us his icy hand, yet years cannot 
make us forget or forego the charms of friendly 
communications by letters ; conversation is fugi- 
tive; it is animated by being to the purpose, it 
may charm and dissipate ennui, but it often wea- 
ries and becomes prosing; and, even when 
agreeable by profundity of sentiment, among su- 
perior individuals, its impressions often vanish 
with its conclusion; or, at best,leave only a faint 
recollection of pleasure. In time, the presence 
of the being most dear to us, loses every charm, 
by a thousand little trifles, which are a restraint 
upon us; by the narrow rules of politeness, by 
ridiculous defects, which it is impossible for usto 
be blind to, these things creep in, in spite of the 
impressions we may have received, and bring on 
coldness and neglect; for the heart is tormented 
by littleness of mind. 

When at a distance, the imagination becomes 
exalted, friendship is more refined; love more 
dignified ; our souls delight in clothing the image 
of a beloved object in the most lively colours; 
we cherish the recollection of all that evinced 
goodness of heart, generosity of sentiment, or 
tenderness of affection. We find in the letters 
of such an one the lively expressions of thought 
which peculiarly pleases us, of an attachment 
which charms us; and we embellish all that is 
sweet and touching in the reminiscences of the 
mind. Wecan renew our pleastre by reading 
over again the lines in which we found them, 
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those lines which are evernear us, which are not 
condemned to the devouring flame ; for they are 
archives of tenderness, and are at once its food 
and gratification. 

What may not be said of letters? What cu- 
rious subjects for observation may be found in 
those literary curiosities which the learned have 
rescued from oblivion. 

Suppose, for one moment, that every pen was 
destroyed, that the faculty of writing was no 
more, into what a state of desertion should we be 
thrown! What would become of the confidences 
of friendship, or of family communication ? 
What an immense interval would be placed be- 
tween those who are separated, if only at a very 
short distance. Absence would then be a spe- 
cies of death; then, indeed, tears would flow at 
parting from those we loved. May heaven avert 
from us such a misfortune, and preserve to us 
the delight and comfort of a correspondence by 
letters. 





PRACTICAL SCIENCE. 


Tue practical results of the progress of phy- 
sics, chemistry, and mechanics, are of the most 
marvellous kind, and to make them all distinct 
would require a comparison of ancient and mo- 
dern dates; ships that were moved by human 
labour in the ancient world are transported by 
the winds; and a piece of steel, touched by the 
magnet, points to the mariner his unerring 
course from the old to the new world; and by 
the exertions of one man of genius, aided by the 
resources of chemistry, a power which, by the 
old philosophers could hardly have been imagin- 
ed, has been generated and applied to almost all 
the machinery of active life; the steam engine 
performs not only the labour of horses, but of 
man, by combinations which appear almost pos- 
sessed of intelligence ; wagons are moved by it, 
constructions made, vessels caused to perform 
voyages in opposition to wind. and tide, and a 
power placed in human hands which seems al- 
most unlimited. Tothese novel and still extend- 
ing improvements may be added others, which, 
though of a secondary kind, yet materially af- 
fect the comforts of life—the collection from fos- 
sil materials of the elements of combustion, and 
applying them so as to illuminate, by a single 
operation, houses, streets, and even cities. If you 
look to the results of chemical arts, you will find 
new substances of the most extraordinary nature 
applied to various novel purposes; you will find 
afew experiments in electricity leading to the 
marvellous results of disarming the thunder 
cloud of its terrors, and you will see new instru- 
ments created by human ingenuity, possessing 
the same powers of the electrical organs of liv- 
ing animals. To whatever part of the vision of 
modern times you cast your eyes, you will find 
marks of superiority and improvement, and I 
wish to impress upon you the conviction, that 
the results of intellectual labour, or scientific 
genius, are permanent and incapable of being 





lost. Monarchs change their plans, govern- 
ments their objects, a fleet or an army effect 
their purposes, and then pass away; but a-piece 
of steel touched by the magnet preserves its cha- 
racter for ever, and secures to man the dominion 
of the trackless ocean. A new period of society 
may send armies from the shores of the Baltic 
to those of the Euxine, and the empire of the 
followers of Mahomet may be broken in pieces 
by a northern people, and the dominion of the 
Britons in Asia may share the fate of that of 
Tamerlane or Zengiskhan; but the steamboat 
which ascends the Delaware or the St. Lawrence 
will be continued to be used, and will carry the 
civilization of an improved people into the de- 
serts of North America and into the wilds of 
Canada. 





THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 


THAT momentous era, whem men bent the 
knee before the shadow, and forgot the substance ; 
when, through an excess of freedom, they fell 
into that vilest of slavery, the thraldom of pas- 
sion; when they worshipped license under the 
fair name of liberty—was effected by the onward 
rush of high and holy hopes, and, above all, by 
the accumulative power of human sympathy, 
that strong bond which knits together the op- 
pressed in one common union of hatred against 
the oppressor. But the government consequent 
on the revolution, was soon threatened by force 
from without, and assailed by wild tyranny with- 
in. Napoleon collected the scattered remnants 
of peace and order, and led thearmies of the re- 
public on to victory. He flung a bridle over the 
neck, and placed a bit in the mouth of the revo- 
lution, and it became wholly subservient in his 
hand. He saw that a throne was vacant, and he 
vaulted into the empty seat. He put. on the 
crown of France and Italy, and, on the ruins of 
royalty and the yet smoking embers of republi- 
canism, he established a monarchy, of which he 
was the imperial chief.— Atheneum. 





TRANSPARENT WATCH. 


A watcu has been presented to the Academy 
of Sciences of Paris, constructed of very pecu- 
liar materials, the parts being formed of crystal. 
It was made by M. Rebellier, and is small in 
size. The internal works are all visible; the 
two teethed wheels are of metal, to prevent acci- 
dents by the breaking of the spring. All the 
screws are fixed in crystals, and all the axes 
turn in rubies. The escapement is of sapphire, 
the balance-wheel of rock-crystal, and its spring 
of gold. The regularly of this watch as a time- 
keeper, is attributed by the maker to the feeble 
expansion of the rock-crystal in the balance- 
wheel, &c. The execution of the whole shows 
to what a state of perfection the art of cutting 
precious stones has been carried in modern 
times. ‘ 
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THE COUNTESS DE GENLIS. 


Tue family name of Madame de Genlis, was 
St. Aubin, and she was born near Autun, in 
1746. She inherited no fortune; but as she grew 
up, she was distinguished for her general talents 
and accomplishments, (especially that of music,) 
and a handsome person. These qualifications 
soon obtained her admission into the best com- 
pany. She had also many admirers; but chance 
decided her lot so far as related to marriage. A 
letter which she had written to one of her ac- 
quaintance fell into the hands of the Count de 
Genlis, a young nobleman of considerable for- 
tune, and a good family, who was so charmed 
with the style, that he aspired to the acquaint- 
ance, and afterwards became the husband of the 
fair writer. By means of this union, Madame de 
Genlis had access to the family of the Duke of 
Orleans, whose son, then Duke de Chartres, had 
a rising family, which he determined to place 
under the care of Madame de Genlis for their 
instruction; and this scheme was put in prac- 

_tice in 1782. Meantime the Count de Genlis 
had accompanied General Lafayette to assist the 
Americans in their war against England; and 
shortly afterwards reports became prevalent 
relative to an alledged liason between Madame 
de Genlis and the Duke de Chartres, which 


were subsequently strengthened into a general 
belief by the mysterious appearance of an adopt- 
ed daughter, afterwards known by the name of 


Pamela. This foundling was educated with the 
children of the Duke, and experienced all the 
care of*the most affectionate mother from the 
Countess:de Genlis. 

It was during her engagement as preceptress 
of the Duke de Chartres’ children that Madame 
de Genlis began her career as a writer, by her 
works on education, which were soon found in 
the hands of all the fashionable mothers of fami- 
lies. ‘ The Theatre of Education,” “ Adela and 
Theodore,” “ The Evenings of the Castle,” and 
the ** Annals of Virtue,” of the Countess de Gen- 
lis, were the most popular, and certainly among 
the most excellent works ever produced of their 
kind. But Madame de Genlis’ ambition was not 
to be satisfied by the production of works on 
education merely, and the good people of Paris 
were soon astonished to see a religious work 
proceed from the Palais Royal, the object of 
which was to prove that religion is the basis of all 
happiness and of all philosophy. It was soon 
discovered, however, that this work was a sort 
of compilation. The works of the Abbe Gauchat 
on religion had furnished materials, the Abbe 
Lamourette had arranged them, and the Coun- 
tess had added the notes merely. She soon 
afterwards wrote another religious work, and 
began a controversy with the philosophers; but 
the conduct of this lady when the “revolution 
began, gives great reason to doubt whether she 
was ever either sincere or serious. 

The part that the Orleans faction played at 





the beginning of the revolution, is well known; 
and Madame de Genlis is charged, perhaps most 
unjustly, with having been an active agent, if not 
one of the contrivers of the plots of that faction. 
It is certain that she was particularly intimate 
with Petion and Barrere; the one, the principal 
instrument in the attack on the Palace of Louis 
XVI.; and the other, one of the most intimate 
friends of Robespicrre. 

In 1791 she resigned the situation of governess 
of the Duke of Orleans’ children ; but she shortly 
after resumed it in consequence of Mademoiselle 
d’Orleans being dangerously ill. She, however, 
stipulated that she should immediately depart for 
England with her pupil. Accordingly, in Octo- 
ber, 1791, she visited that country, and resided 
three months at Bath, nine months at Bury St. 
Edmunds, and made a tour through variags 
parts of the kingdom. 

In September, 1792, Madame de Genlis was 
desired to return to Paris without delay, a de- 
cree against emigrants having been passed by 
the Convention, to which decree the absence of 
the Duke’s daughter would render her amena- 
ble. Madame de Genlis accordingly returned, 
and resigned her charge; but, on the following 
day, she and her pupil were declared to be emi- 
grants, and were ordered to quit Paris within 
forty-eight’ hours, and France without delay. 
Madame de Genlis now determined to reside in 
England, but was entreated by the Duke of Or- 
leans to accompany his daughter to Tournay, 
and stay till he could engage a*proper person to 
take the place of governess. To this Madame 
de Genlis consented. It was at Tournay that 
Pamela, her adopted daughter, was married to 
the unfortunate brother of the Duke of Leinster, 
who afterwards lost his life in the Irish rebel- 
lion. Circumstances prevented the Duke of 
Orleans from procuring another governess for 
his daughter, and she therefore remained under 
the care of Mad&me de Genlis. When the Aus- 
trians reconquered Flanders, Madame de Gen- 
lis withdrew with her pupil to Switzerland, and 
wished to settle at Zug, where they were joined 
by the Duke de Chartres; but the magistrates 
of the town would not permit their stay; and 
General Montesquion, who had emigrated to 
Bremgarton, provided for these exiled and wan- 
dering females an asylum in the convent of St. 
Clair. The Princess of Orleans shortly after- 
wards quitted Madame de Genlis, and went to 
residé under the care of her aunt, the Princess 
of Conti, who at that period resided at Friburgh. 

Madame de Genlis herself quitted the Con- 
vent of St. Clair, in May, 1794, and went to Al- 
tona, whence she removed to Hamburgh, where 
there were great numbers of emigrants, many 
of them persons whom she had formerly known, 
but who avoided her company. She might there- 
fore have remained there solitary amidst crowds 
of her compatriots, had she not drawn down 
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upon herself the anger cf Monsieur Rivarol, an 
emigrant, well known for his wit and sarcastic 
humour. She next retired to a farm-house at 
Silk, in Holstein, where she wrote her works 
entitled “The Knights of the Swan,” “ Rash 
Vows,” “ The Rival Mothers,” and “ The Little 
Emigrants.” She also published “ A Refutation 
of the Calumnies which had been heaped upon 
her for her cénduct during the Revolution.” 

In the year 1800, Madame de Genlis obtained 
leave to return to France, and Napoleon gave 
her apartments in the arsenal, and a pension. 
Since that period her pen has been constantly 
active. Her works are as numerous as those of 
Voltaire. The “ Theatre of Education,” is con- 
sidered much the best of them. All, however, 
are written in a very graceful style, with much 
ingenuity, and display an active mind and an 
elegant fancy. 

Ever since the return of Louis Philippe of 
Orleans (the present king) to France, after the 
westoration of the Bourbons, great kindness had 
been shown to this accomplished writer by his 
family, up to the last moment of her life. She 
died at Paris, om the 31st of December, 1830, at 
the age of 84 years. 





THE TUNNEL OF SEMIRAMIS. 


Tue great Semiramis, nearly 3894 years ago, 
accomplished a work of art, on an immense 
scale, under the Euphrates, which Philostratus 
mentions in general terms, but of which Diodo- 
rus, of Sicily, gives a minute description, which 
we trust our readers will find interesting. 

After the fortunate and highly-talented woman 
and queen of the Assyrian empire had, by the 
foundation of Babylon, in the year 2064 B. C., 
rendered her name more immortal than that of 
her husband, Ninus, who founded the well- 
known city of Nineveh, she caused two magni- 
ficent palaces to be erected on the most elevated 
spots of either shore of the Euphrates, which 
flowed through the midst of Babylon, from which 
she enjoyed a splendid view over the largest city 
of antiquity. An arched stone bridge, 400 toises 
in length, built with all the perfection of hydrau- 
lic architecture of the present day, formed the 
communication hetween these two palaces. But 
not satisfied with this open passage, the queen 
wished to be able to pass unseen from one shore 
to the other. The plan of a subterranean gal- 
lery was soon formed ; but Semiramis construct- 
ed an infinitely more expensive, but much more 
secure tunnel than Mr. Brunei. One of the 
lowest parts of Babylon was chosen, and a,reser- 
voir excavated three hundred stradium (thirty- 
seven and a half miles) square, 2nd thirty-five 
feet deep, into which the river was conducted, 
when the erection of the tunnel commenced on 
dry ground, and in open day. The length of it 
was something about four hundred toises; its 
inner width fifteen; and its height, not reckon- 
ing the arch of the vault, twelve feet. The arch 
and side walls were formed of burnt bricks, 
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which being twenty bricks thick, made at least 
twelve feet, as these bricks by all accounts were 
larger than ours. After the completion of the 
work, the whole tunnel on both sides was smear- 
ed with boiled bitumen, till it acquired a coating 
five feet in thickness, (four Babylonian ells.) The 
river was then conducted into its former channel, 
and the two outlets of the tunnel enclosed with 
brazen gates, which still existed in the time of 
Cyrus, 551 years B. C., or 1506 years after their 
erection. Diodorus concludes thus:—* The 
whole work was completed in seven days.” Ao- 
cording, therefore, to simple calculation, at least 
fifty thousand skilful workmen must have been 
employed during those seven days. But as re- 
gards the excavation of the reservoir, the dispo- 
sitions must have been much more gigantic, it 
being easy to calculate that with the employment 
of two millions of workmen, it would not be 
completed in less than ten years. 





SCENIC REPRESENTATIONS 


Wene first introduced into the city of Rome, 
on occasion of a pestilence, by way of expiation. 
The performers came from Etruria, and were 
called histriones, from hister, which, in the Tus- 
can language, signifies a player. Hence the 
denomination of “the histrionic art.” These 
performances were at first mere medleys, com- 
posed of a variety of parts, and it was not until 
the year of the city 522, that Livius Andronicus, 
a freedman, produced the first regular drama on 
the Roman stage. It was then the practice for 
the author to perform his own piece; but Livius 
having broken his voice by too much exertion, 
obtained leave from the audience to make use of 
a boy as achanter. The boy, standing in front 
of the music, and keeping time with it, recited 
the compositions of the poet, who accompanied 
him with corresponding gesticulations. This 
practice obtained afterwards at Rome, until at 
length the passion of that people for gesticula- 
tion, produced the pantomime, which consisted 
wholly of action. Neither the Romans, nor their 
successors, the Italians, ever excelled in the dra- 
matic art. Roscius, of whom so much is said, 
and so little known, is the only actor on record 
of distinguished fame. Cicero has immortalized 
him. Of the Roman tragedies, little can be said ; 
and the comedies of Plautus and Terence are 
far below those of Aristophanes. There are but 
three or four good comedies in modern Italian 
literature ; the best is by the famous Machiavel, 
one of the finest geniuses Italy ever produced. 
Goldoni, a Venetian, has written many popular 
pieces, which, however, would not suit the taste 
of a refined and intellectual audience. Music 
has swallowed up every thing in Italy, and opera 
and pantomime superseded the manly legitimate 
drama. Alfieri has written worthy of antiquity ; 
but his tragedies are read, not acted. The Ita- 
lians would rather listen to fiddlers, and sopra- 
nos, and see opera-dancers. Can such a people 
expect to be free ? 
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IL CAVALIERE PITTORE. 


— 


Anovt the time of the celebrated Pacification 
of Ghent, two gentlemen of the Imperial army 
were parting upon the steps of an inn in High- 
street at Bruges. The younger of these, as he 
mounted his steed, gaily exclaimed to his com- 
panion— 

“ A soldier’s farewell, friend Antonio, and 
mirthful days to you, until our next meeting in 
fair Italy.” 

“ Amen, Polidore, and soon may that meeting 

be—1 am nigh sick of such wars.” 
* Then leave in peace these hard-handed Ne- 
therlanders, whom I shréwdly suspect to be in 
the right, notwithstanding their stubborn visages, 
and latitudinarian culotterie—make your bow to 
his Highness of Parma, and ride with me—I have 
a choice adventure toward.”’ 

* Polidore! Polidore! is all your experience 
—are all my counsels then unheeded ?” 

“ Prythee truce to that eternal theme! In 
one word, will you be my companion—yes or 
no ”” 

“You know that I cannot at present—but 
what mad enterprise are you now bent upon?” 

So you go not with me ?—addio then !—as to 
my schemes, you shall hear of them when next 
we meet—in the mean time be not over curious 
—and ere long I will convince you that one light- 
hearted day is better than a whole year of frowns, 
were they those of Wisdom herself—Heaven rest 


you merry!” So saying, he spurred his horse, 
and was soon out of sight. 
= -—& «@ * — -.. eS 


Not long after this time there was an unusual 
stir in the drowsy city of Modena. All the 
idlers, and they formed nearly seven-eighths of 
the population, were busily canvassing the pro- 
bable merits of a young painter, who had recent- 
ly arrived. Noone seemed to know whence the 
Signor Da Torre came; but all agreed that he 
must be a great artist, as he had taken a studio 
in the widest street in the city ;—and it was sur- 
prising to observe how sudden all classes were 
smitten with the desire of figuring upon his can- 
vass. The Signor’s dwelling was soon thronged 
with visiters. Burghers and magistrates, three 
captains of condoltieri, two marquises, and twen- 
ty-three ladies of condition, had offered them- 
selves to his pencil; and all, strange to say, re- 
ceived the same answer. The Signor was highly 
flattered—quite proud of such liberal patronage, 
—but was at present unable to undertake any 
new subjects, being already devoted to one of 
considerable importance (presumed sacred, from 
the mystery with which it was concealed). All 
this created much observation;—-the middle- 
aged beauties, whom he had declined to portray, 
said that he had bold eyes, and looked like a he- 
retic—the girls peeped at him from behind their 
fans, and pronounced him to be a well-made 
youth, with a brow and bearing like a nobleman. 

Would my readers believe that this was no 








other than our friend Polidore, lately leader of 
the forlorn hope at the siege of Leyden?—A gay, 
thoughtless fellow, and poor, though of noble 
birth—this was not the first metamorphosis in his 
life of vicissitude and adventure. In passing 
through Modena to join the imperial army in the 
Low Countries, he had seen a face, the image of 
which had ever since haunted him; and upon the 
first suspension of warfare, he determined to be- 
hold the fair vision once more. On his return to 
Modena, he discovered her, after some search, 
to be an orphan of rank, who lived in seclusion 
during the absence of an only brother. A second 
glimpse of this lovely creature increased his ro- 
mantic desire to approach her; but all his efforts 
had terminated in disappointment. At length 
he learned that the Lady Isidora was a great 
admirer of painting. His resolution, though a 
strange one, was instantly formed; he immedi- 
ately hired a studio, and caused it to be rumour- 
ed about that a great artist had arrived; saving 
his conscience by the fact of having formerly 
studied under Parmigiano, with no contemptible 
success. After nearly exhausting his slender 
purse in the secret purchase of pictures and 
other artist-like etceteras, he committed his fate 
to the genius of female curiosity, and awaited 
the operation of his scheme. Long did he wait, 
in vain, to the great detriment of his purse and 
his patience;—while the number of his unwel- 
come visiters almost induced him to convert the 
frolic into a means of replenishing the former. 
But at last, one sunny morning, a fair dilletante 
visited his dwelling, and all his plans were ad- 
journed sine die. How he induced the Lady 
Isidora to sit to him for her portrait has never 
been clearly discovered;—his arguments, how- 
ever, if he used any, seemed to have succeeded, 
and the work was begun. 

At length the fact transpired, that Signor Da 
Torre was painting some lady of distinction; and 
those whom he had refused were as loud in their 
indignation as they were eager to learn who the 
lady might be. It is difficult to say why the fair 
Isidora cared not to let the world know that she 
was suffering her beauties to be portrayed on 
canvass—certain, however, it is, that she ap- 
peared unwilling to enlighten the public mind as 
to the fact; and that, although the work proceed- 
ed very slowly, she did not evince any extraor- 
dinary impatience for its completion. 

Our painter, in the meanwhile, seemed in a 
fair way to be convinced of the folly of playing 
artist. It was evident that the pursuit was inju- 
rious to his health; for long before the portrait 
was half finished, he became pale, irritable, and 
moody. It was clear that confinement and the 


smell of colours disagreed with his idiosyncrasy, 
and that his fondness for his assumed profession was 
rapidly waning. The work at last drew near its 
conclusion, just as his powers of endurance were 
nearly exhausted; as may be gathered from the 
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following soliloquy, uttered on the morning of 
the last sitting. During its delivery he paced to 
and fro in his chamber, with lips pale as those of 
a criminal before execution, and a brow as dark 
as thunder-clouds; while his eyes shot forth such 
glances as almost terrified poor Julio, who was 
waiting his orders, in the capacity of pupil, lac- 
quey, steward, and groom of the chambers. We 
omit the expletives wherewith it was garnished, 
having a special.regard to the morality of the 
rising generation. 

“So! I have reaped a precious harvest for 
my pains*—A dear friend, forsooth, whose arrival 
she sighs for—Unfeeling girl! she might have 
spared me the recital of her fond anxiety. If I 
meet this minion, may the furies—yet why ? the 
fault is mine—I might have earlier seen the mad- 
ness of cherishing such a delusion.—And this is 
my reward for prospects abandoned, and diffi- 
culties embraced —the recompense for the entire 
devotion of my soul, the exercise of my talents, 
the unwearied attempt to please this proud beau- 
ty !—I will think of it no longer—the folly has 
already cost me too dear—Julio,”’ addressing the 
boy, “ how many crowns are in the exchequer ?” 

“ Five, master, and three small coins.” 

“ St. Antony! it is indeed time to break off.— 
Haste thee to the piazza, and inquire—yet stay, 
—I shall need thy attendance at home—I will set 
forth myself anon. Wait in the anti-chamber, 
and should any one seek me, say that I cannot be 
seen—that I am grievously sick.” 

‘* And if the Lady’—* Silence!” exclaimed 
the impatient artist, stamping with his foot, 
“ dost thou pretend to prate to me?—I will see 
no one—Begone !” 

Alas! for resolutions—prudent ones, most es- 
pecially !—They are like the vaunts of cowards 
at the beginning of a fray—pillars of snow, as 
permanent as they are pretending—bubbles, 
which the mind is ever sedulously blowing, 
and which the slightest breath of circumstance 
scatters to the winds. But most of all, for en- 
durance, commend us to those doughty resolves 
whereof woman is the subject. Produce one 
which can resist a smile—a soft word—or even a 
sigh, from the loved one, and we will, in return, 
impart the long-sought-for secret of the Chryso- 
poesis. But to the ifMlustration. The boy had 
hardly left the room, before the door gave warn- 
ing of an arrival; and ovr framer of resolutions 
heard him reply, as he had been ordered, to a 
soft inquiry for thé Signor Da Torre. The voice 
was known to him but too well; he started up— 
his firmness was fast evaporating—and on the 
repetition of the word “ Sick ! how long?” in the 
same gentle tone, it fairly exhaled! He rushed 
down stairs—angrily chid Julio for his stupidity 
(Heaven bless the mark !) and apologizing in an 
awkward manner for the mistake, ushered in the 
fair querist, followed by an aged attendant. We 
must not too harshly accuse our friend Polidore 
of weakness—for verily it would have required 
the corfcentrated acerbity of a full dozen of ¢y- 
nics to refuse admission to so sweet and self- 
willed a visitant as the young Lady Isidora. 





There was a slight embarrassment in her re- 
ception of Polidore’s confused and stammering 
attempts at explanation; and her respiration was 
somewhat quicker than ordinary. The latter 
circumstance may probably be accounted for by 
the length of the painter’s staircase. After a 
pause to recover breath, she said in a slightly 
tremulous voice—“ I believe, Signor, that your 
boy was right in wishing to send me away—you 
do not appear well—I had better excuse your 
confining yourself to the painting room to-day.” 

“You are kind, Lady Isidora,” replied Poli- 
dore, “ but I am not more sick or sad than has 
been my wont of late. We will proceed to the 
studio, if it please you—the portrait is nearly fi- 


“nished, and I would fain complete it before my 


departure.” 

“You leave Modena, then?” the lady hastily — 
inquired. 

‘** To-morrow, Lady, if possible ; this life suits 
me not—I have paid,” he said, looking earnestly 
at Isidora, “‘ rather too dear for my painting.” 

She coloured slightly, and said, as if to change 
the subject, “ See, I have brought a rose for you 
to copy—you must use all your skill, for it is my 
favourite flower, and my friend (oh, woman, wo- 
man! why could she not say brother ?)—-my 
friend will like the picture better for seeing it 
there.” 

‘** He is a happy man, Lady Isidora, whom you 
think worthy of such a possession !” 

“ Tt may be so,” she replied with her usual 
archness—“ at all events, [ shall expect he will 
prize it for my sake.” This grated most unplea- 
santly on Polidore’s ear—it was the most natural 
speech in the world, and yet he felt cruelly 
galled by the significant manner in which it was 
uttered. He bit his lips—looked as dignified as 
possible, and silently led the fair offender into the 
studio. 

Now, considering that Polidore was, after all, 
merely pseudo-artist, the arrangement of his 
painting room was highly creditable to his taste 
and savoir faire. It was well provided with all 
appliances of the art, grotesque, mechanical, and 
elegant. There were bustos of all sorts, some 
with staring Medusa eyes, such as glare upon us 
in fever-dreams; casts of hands, feet, and noses, 
together with two or three unexceptionable 
sculls. On the floor, as if by accident, lay Da 
Vinci’s celebrated treatise;—a very business- 
like box of colours stood ready for use, while, 
from a sort of recess, one of those monstrous 
images, technically called a lay figure, spread 
abroad its misshapen arms, like the personifica- 
tion of some Ogre of a nursery tale. The room 
was decorated with flowers, and some imposing 
paintings (copies) reclined at intervals against 
the walls; upon a cabinet, in one corner, stood a 
beautifully carved group, representing the well- 
known subject of Cupid bestriding the lion; at 
the feet of which, by a judicious arrangement, 
lay a copy of amatory versicles, the offspring of 
Polidore’s muse. But of all the ornaments of the 
chamber, the most attractive, was the nearly- 
finished portrait of Isidora, which laughed and 





IL CAVALIERE PITTORE. 





blushed from the easel like the genius of spring 
come down to hold carnival in the midst of this 
strange assemblage of objects. As Polidore 
gazed upon his performance, whilst the beautiful 
original was removing her hat and mantle, the 
face seemed to smile upon him with an air of 
cruel mockery. He thought on the disappoint- 
ment of his romantic hopes, sighed, and applied 
himself despondingly te his task. 

Sad work, indeed, did he make of it;—but who 
could have done better in his place? Directly 
before him sat Isidora in a most bewitchingly 
graceful attitude; her little satin-covered feet 
crossed over each other, and her round white 
arm and delicate hand, peeping from the folds of 


her silken sleeve, betrayed their exquisite pro-~ 


portions, while employed in raising to her lips 
the flower, not half so red or fragrant as they. 
Her biue eyes were more pensive than usual, 
and a slight air of languor rested on her features. 
She had never looked so lovely before; and Po- 
lidore soon became unable to paint for gazing. 
All his consciousness of the folly of his hopes— 
his doubts and his determinations—ali his late 
half-angry, half-jealous feeling, melted away in 
one headlong torrent of admiration. For some 
time the lady endured in silence this formidable 
battery of glances;—at length it became too 
animated, and she exclaimed, with an offended 
air, “ I fear, Signor, that the work will hardly be 
finished to-day, if you proceed so tardily with 
your pencil.” 

Polidore started—“ 1 crave pardon,” he said, 
—*T had forgotten myself, and was dreaming 
that I was in heaven!” 

Isidora blushed deeply, and almost uncon- 
sciously taking from the cabinet the copy of 
verses, she rather unwisely began to read them. 
They were addressed in no very equivocal man- 
ner, to herself, and contained more than the 
usual proportion of melting and profound ex- 
pressions of attachment. As this was their only 
merit, we shall be excused from transcribing 
them. The author, however, who naturally 
thought them pithy and moving, watched their 
effect with the utmost anxiety. The lady changed 
colour repeatedly during their perusal;—then, 
hastily laying them down, began very assiduously 
to pull in pieces the poor rose, which she had 
entreated the painter to copy with so much care. 
Leaf after leaf did she tear off and cast on the 
floor, while, under Polidore’s glances, the elo- 
quent blood wandered over her face and bosom, 
like the reflection of April clouds upon water. 
This could not last long ; the affair was evidently 
approaching what the doctors call a crisis. Our 
artist tried to recover himself; applied his pencil, 
with an unsteady hand to the lips of the portrait, 
and turned to contemplate their delicious origi- 
nals. They were quivering, and the soft breath 
was hurrying from between them with rapid 
murmurs. Isidora’s eye met his—they sunk in 
an instant—but one such look is fatal. Polidore 
threw down brush and pallette, and overturning 
a harmless stool in the haste of his amatory pro- 
gress, knelt incontinently at the lady’s feet. 





* Tsidora !—nay—do not turn from me in dis- 
dain—I must, for the first and only time, declare 
how fondly, how madly I love you. That it is 
vain, I know but too well—the bitterness of this 
thought is surely punishment enough for my te- 
merity.—You know not yet its full extent: I 
have loved you ever since a random chance al- 
lowed me to behold you for an instant; it was to 
see you once more, to hear your voice, to breathe 
the same air with you, that I have assumed this 
disguise, though a soldier and a gentleman. I 
have suffered for my folly—do not overwhelm me 
with your scorn—say, at least, swee? Isidora, 
that you pardon me.” 

She turned her head timidly round; she was 
very pale, and her eyes streaming with tears; 
but a smile of ineffable sweetness trembled on 
her lips. 

—lIn another instant, (my readers must remem- 
ber that the scene is laid in Italy.) Polidore held 
her in hisarms.— * * * ° * 

Paullo minora canemus, that is, we will return 
to the antechamber, where the boy Julio was seat- 
ed with Isidora’s venerable nurse Teresa. Their 
conversation was ere long interrupted by a loud 
knocking at the gate, which was followed by the 
entrance of a grave-looking cavalier (the same, 
by the by, whom we have already seen at Bru- 
ges). He inquired for the Signor Da Torre, and 
said that he would abide his leisure. After wait- 
ing, however, a few moments, he gave strong 
signs of impatience, and broke forth into a sos- 
tenuto strain of dissatisfaction, as he paced to and 
fro in the apartment. ‘ Why, in the name of all 
the saints” (he muttered to himself, “‘ did Poli- 
dore address me to this painter ?—some new folly 
of his I warrant—and yet I would fain hear news 
from him after so long a separation.” Then, 
after a pause in which his anger seemed to have 
gathered strength, he resumed: “ How long am 
1 to dance attendance upon this tardy painter? 
I must back, ere long, to see if Isidora be re- 
turned. Vexatious! to find her from home, and 
gone no one can inform me where.” Here he 
was interrupted by the ancient dame, who, after 
gazing upon him for some minutes in a state of 
uneasy suspicion, at length started up, exclaim- 
ing—‘* Santa Maria! it is our noble Count come 
back from the wars!” 

‘** What! Teresa,” (said the Count, opening 
his eyes very wide,) “ is that your worthy self? 
Truly, I am glad to see one well-known face 
upon my return. But what seek you here? and 
where is your lady, my sister ?” 

* Ah! how glad she will be! she is in the next 
chamber, sitting” — 

‘“ Per Giove! and I have been so near her all 
this time!” He rushed into the studio, where he 
was unpleasantly surprised by the sight of his 
sister, reclining on the arm of the painter, who 
had his back towards the door. On perceiving 
her brother, she uttered a faint scream, and dis- 
engaging herself from her lover’s embrace, trem- 
blingly advanced to meet him. 

“ How is this, Isidora ? (said the Count sternly) 
“it was not thus that I expected to meet you 
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on my return home—but of that anon. As for 
this” — 

The painter had turned furiously reund, and 
fronted the unwelcome intruder—a mutual ex- 
clamation of surprise and pleasure burst from 
their lips: “ Polidore!” “ My dear friend An- 
tonio! you haye come in a happy moment.” 

Isidora, covered with blushes, hid her face in 
her brother’s bosom. The latter, after a pause, 
exclaimed, “ Polidore, you have not used me 
well: why keep this.secret from me?” and his 
brow grew dark again. 

“ Do not blame me too hastily; I have only 
now learned that you were the brother of this 
afigel. 1 had prepared a surprise for you in di- 
recting you to the painter Da Torre; but how 
could I speak to you of my love, when I despair- 
ed of its success until this moment? And now I 
throw myself upon your friendship—I have been 
a sad fool, but I will promise the most ending 
wisdom for the future. 

The Count shook his head, with the serio-comic 
air of one who is at some loss to decide whether he 
shall assume the furious or the clement, but who 
leans to the latter. There was a pause—a strug- 
gle—but Polidore’s star predominated, and his 
friend spoke at last: 

“ Well, you have left me, very kindly, no voice 


* in the matter; I see that any counsel or inter- 


ference of mine would be useless. What says 
Isidora?” 

She looked up into Antonio’s face with a most 

bewitching air of entreaty, and whispered, ““ My 
dear brother !” 
- As they left the house together, the Count was 
heard to say, “ You shall finish the portrait for 
me at your leisure, Signor Da Torre; in the 
mean time we shall be glad of your society, only, 
J pray you no more masquerading,” 


—SS 
COMPLIMENTS TO THE LADIES. 


Qutn, the celebrated English comedian, was 
distinguished for his attachment to the society of 
females; though the accounts which have been 
handed down of his rugged habits and propensi- 
ties may have led the reader to the contrary sup- 
position. Where ladies were present one even- 
ing, the subject of conversation was the doctrine 
of Pythagoras. Quin remained silent. One of 
the party (remarkable for the whiteness of her 
neck) asked Quin his opinion—“ Do you believe 
in the transmigration of souls, Mr. Quin?” “* Oh, 
yes, madam!” “ And pray may I inquire what 
creature’s form you would prefer hereafter to 
inhabit?” ** A fly’s, madam.” “ A fly!” “Yes, 
that I might have the pleasure, at some future 
day, of resting on your ladyship’s neck.” There 
was infinite delicacy in the following:—Being 
asked by a lady why it was reported that there 
were more women in the world than men, he re- 
plied, “ It is in conformity with the arrangements 
of nature, madam: we always see more of heaven 
than earth!” 


x 





FICTITIOUS NARRATIVE. 


Tuere has been considerable difference of 
opinion in regard to the effects produced upon 
the mind by fictitious narrative. Without enter- 
ing minutely upon the merits of this controversy, 
I think it may be contended, that two evils are 
likely to arise from much indulgence in works of 
fiction. The one is a tendency-to give way to 
the wild play of the imagination—a practice most 
deleterious both to the intellectual and- moral 
habits. The other is a description of the har- 
mony which ought to exist between the moral 
emotions and the conduct—a principle of exten- 
sive and important influence. In the healthy 
state of the moral feelings, for example, the emo- 
tion of sympathy, excited by a tale of sorrow, 
ought to be followed by some efforts for the re- 
lief of the sufferer. When such relations in real 
life are listened to from time to time, without any 
such efforts, the emotion gradually becomes 
weakened, and that moral condition is produced 
without the corresponding conduct; and when 


.- this habit has been much indulged, the result 


seems to be, that a cold and barren sentimental- 
ism is produced, instead of the habit of active 
benevolence.—Inquiries concerning the Intellee= 
tual Powers, by John Abercrombie. 


—— _| 
LOVE. 








Tue true key of the universe.is love. That 
levels all inequalities, “ makes low the mountain 
and exalts the valley,” and brings human beings 
of every age and every station into a state of * 
brotherhood. ‘“ The lion and the lamb lie down 
together; the leopard dwells with the kid, and a 
little child shall lead them.” What unprejudiced 
man can look abroad in the world and not see 
this? The splendid sun, the cerrulean sky, the 
majestic trees, the green earth, the thousand 
colours that enamel the mead, the silver stream, 
in beauty composed and serene, living in the end- 
less flow of its waters, all talk of what softens the 
heart, and inspires kindness and affection to our 
dispositions and feelings. Has not God made 
man the crown of his works, and stamped alt his 
limbs with majesty and grace; and shall we tréat 
with harshness and with indignity what God ‘has 
chosen for his living temple? No: the man that 
is austere to his brother mortal, is the true, the 
practical atheist. The true system for govern- 
ing the world, for fashioning the tender spirits 
of youth, for smoothing the pillow of age, is 
Love. The one thing which most exalts and 
illustrates man is disinterested affection. We 
are never so truly what.we are capable of being, 
as when we are ready to sacrifice ourselves for 
others, and immolate our self-love on the altar of 
beneficence. ‘There is no joy like the joy of a 
gencrous sentiment, to go about doing good. To 
make it our meat and drink to promote the hap- 
piness of others, and diffuse confidence and love 
to every one within the reach of our influence, | 


Cloudsley. 
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THE MIND, AND ITS IMMORTALITY. 


We have, in truth, the same kind of evidence 
for the existence of mind, that we have for the 
existence of matter; namely, from its properties 
—and of the two, the former appears to be the 
least liable to deception. “ Of all the truths we 
know,” says Mr. Stewart, “the existence of 
mind is the most certain. Even the system of 
Berkely concerning the non-existence of matter, 
is far more conceivable than that nothing but 
matter exists in the universe.” © A similar mode 
of reasoning may be applied to the modification 
of materialism more prevalent in modern times, 
by which mind is considered as a result of orga- 
nization, in other words, a function of the brain; 
and upon which has been founded the conclu- 
sion, that, like our bodily senses, it will cease to 
be, when the bodily frame is dissolved. The 
brain, it is true, is the centre of that influence 
on which depend sensation and motion. There 
is a remarkable connexion between this organ 
and the manifestations of mind; and, by various 
diseases of the brain, these manifestations are of- 
ten modified, impaired, or suspended. Weshall 
afterwards see that these results are very far 


from being uniform; but, even if they were uni- - 


form, the facts would warrant no other conclu- 
sion than that the brain is the organ of commu- 
nication between the. mind and the external 
world. When the materialist advances a single 
step beyond this, he plunges at once into conclu- 
sions which are entirely gratuitous and unwar- 
ranted. We rest nothing more upon this argu- 
ment, than that these conclusions are unwarrant- 
ed; but we might go further than this, and con- 
tend, that the presumpticn is clearly on the other 
side, when we consider the broad and obvious 
distinction which exists between the peculiar 
of mind, and those functions which 
are exercised through the means of bodily orga- 
nization. They do not admit of being brought 
into comparison, and have nothing in common. 
The most exquisite of our bodily senses are en- 
tirely dependent for their exercise upon impres- 
sions from external things. We see not without 
the presence both of light and a body reflecting 
it: and, if we could suppose light to be annihilat- 
ed, though the eye were to retain its perfect con- 
dition, sight would be extinguished. But mind 
owns no such dependance on external things, 
except in the origin of its knowledge in regard 
to them. When this knowledge has once been 
acquired, it is retained and recalled at pleasure ; 
and mind exercises its various functions without 
any dependence upon impressions from the ex- 
ternal world:—That which has long ceased to 
exist is still distinctly before it; or is recalled, 
after having been long forgotten,in a manner even 
still more wonderful; and scenes, deeds, or be- 
ings, which never existed, are called up in long 
and harmonious succession, invested with all the 
characters of truth, and all the vividness of pre- 
sent existence. The mind remembers, conceives, 





combines and reasons; it loves, and fears, and 
hopes, in the total absence of any impression 
from without that can influence, in the smallest 
degree these emotions; and we have the fullest 
conviction that it would continue to exercise the 
same functions in undiminished activity, though 
all material things were at once annihilated. 
This argument, indeed, may be considered as only 
negative; but this is all that the subject admits 
of. For, when we endeavour to speculate di- 
rectly on the essence of mind, we are immedi- 
ately lost in perplexity, in consequence of our 
total ignorance of the subject, and the use of 
terms borrowed from analogies with material 
things. Hence the unsatisfactory nature of every 
physiological or metaphysical argument, respect- 
ing the.essence of mind, arising entirely from 
the attempt to reason the subject in a manner 
of which it is not susceptible. It admits not of 
any ordinary process of logic; for the facts on 
which it rests are the objects of consciousness 
only; and the argument must consist in an ap- 
peal to the consciousness of every man, that he 
feels a power within totally distinct from any 
function of the body. What other conception ~ 
than this can he form of that power by which he 
recalls the past, and provides for the future—by 
which he ranges uncontrolled from world to 
world, and from system to system—surveys the 
works of all-creating power, and rises to the 
contemplation of the eternal cause. To what 
function of matter shall he liken that principle, 
by which he loves and fears, and joys and sor- 
rows—by which he is elevated with hope, excited 
by enthusiasm, or sunk in the horrors of despair? 
These changes also he feels, in many instances, 
to be equally independent of impressions with- 
out and of the condition of his bodily frame. In 
the most peaceful state of every corporeal func- 
tion, passion, remorse, or anguish, may rage with- 
in; and, while the body is racked by the most 
frightful diseases, the mind may repose in tran- 
quillity and hope. He is taught by physiology 
that every part of his body is in a constant state 
of change, and that, within a certain period, 
every particle of it is renewed. But, amid these 
changes, he feels that the being whom he calls 
himself remains the same. In particular, his re- 
membrance of the occurrences of his early days, 
he feels to be totally inconsistent with the idea 
of an impression made upon a material organ, 
except he has recourse to the absurdity of sup- 
posing that one series of particles, as they de- 
parted, transferred the picture to those which 
came to occupy their room. If the being, then, 
which we call mind or soul, be, to the utmost ex- 
tent of our knowledge, thus dissimilar to, and 
distinct from, any thing that we know to be a 
result of bodily organization, what reason have 
we to believe that it should be affected by any 
change in the arrangement of material organs, 
except in so far as relates to its intercourse with 











this external world. The effects of that change 
which we call the death of an animal body, are 
nothing more than a change in the arrangement 
of its constituent elements ; for it can be demon- 
strated, on the strictest principles of chemistry, 
that not one particle of these elements cease to 
exist. We have, in fact, no conception of anni- 
hilation; and our whole experience is opposed to 
the belief of one atom that ever existed having 
ceased to exist. There is, therefore, as Dr. 
Brown has well remarked, in the very decay of 
the body, an analogy which would seem to indi- 
cate the continued existence of the thinking 
principles, since that which we term decay is it- 
self only another name for continued existence. 
To conceive, then, that any thing mental ceases 
to exist after death, when we know that every 
thing corporeal continues to exist, is a gratuitous 
assumption, contrary to every rule of philosophi- 
cal inquiry, and in direct opposition, not only to 
all the facts relating to mind, itself, but even to 
the analogy which is furnished by the dissolution 
of the bodily frame. 


DREAMS. 


A MAN who is theleast inclined to superstition, 
may be excused, if, at times, he gives some cre- 
dence to either the brilliant or the gloomy dreams 
which sometimes assailhim. Modern philosophy, 
armed with its hopeless scepticism, has vainly 
sought to banish among a crowd of fables, those 
features which prove the intellectual existence 
of man, during his sleep;-on the other hand, 
there were many respectable personages of an- 
tiquity, philosophers, as well as commanders of 
armies, with the most eminent writers of Greece 
and Rome, who thought it their duty to have 
faith in dreams, on which might depend the safe- 
ty of a people, a city, or an army; so that, with- 
out blushing, we may become credulous afier 
the manner of Xenophon, Simonides, Cassius, 
Cesar, or Plato. But, without wading back so 
far through the flood of time, to search for cele- 
brated dreams, we need only cite a few, which 
approach nearer to the present period. 

Maldonat, a Jesuist, had formed a design of 
undertaking a commentary on the four Gospels; 
for several nights he thought he beheld a man 
who exhorted him to go of speedily with his 
work, and assured him that he would complete 
it, but that he would not live long after it was 
finished. This man, at the same time, pointed 
out to him a certain part of his stomach, in 
which Maldonat experienced violent pangs, and 
of which he died, very soon after his work -was 
concluded. 

A man, who did not know one word of Greek, 
went to seek out Saumaise, and shewed him 
some certain words, which he had heard in the 
night in a dream, and which he had written in 
French characters. He asked him if he knew 
what those words expressed? Saumaise told him 
that, in Greek, they signified, “Go thy ways, 
dost thou not see that death threateneth thee!” 





The dreamer returned to his house, which fell 


down the following night. 

A learned man of Dijon, being fatigued allday 
with studying one particular passage in a Greek 
poet, without being able to comprehend it, went 
at length to bed, and fell asleep. He fancied 
himself transported in a dream to the palace of 
Christiana, at Stockholm, where he visited the 
Queen of Sweden’s library, and perceiyed a 
small volume; he opened it and read ten Greek 
verses, which solved all the difficulty he had la- 
boured under. His joy awakened him: he rose, 
noted down what he had just read, and, finding 
the adventure of so extraordinary a nature, he 
wrote to Descarfts, who was then with the 
Queen in Sweden, and described to him all the 
particulars of hisdream. Descartes replied to 
him, telling him that the most skilful engineer 
could not have drawn the plan of thepalace bet- 
ter, nor the library, than he had done in his let- 
ter; that he had found the book in question on 
the tablet he had pointed out; that he had there- 
in read the verses mentioned by him, and that 
he would send him the work at the first opportu- 
nity. 

Marshal Villars, at the age of sixteen, was 2 
cornet in a cavalry regiment. - One night he was 
on the advanced guard in camp, and was warm- 
ing himself before a wretched fire, when he 
heard a loud voice calling to him to join and 
mount his horse with his escort. The youthful 
warrior paid but little attention to this order; but 
still he heard the voice, and an invisible hand 
seized him by his cloak. Villars then obeyed, 
and scarce was he advanced a few paces distant 
with his men, than the place he had left blew up 
with a terrible explosion. The following was the 
cause of this eruption: —The enemy, in abandon- 
ing the territory which was threatened by the 
French army, buried some barrels of. gunpowder, 
which they were unable to carry away. The 
soldiers belonging to Villars had lighted their fire 
precisely on the spot which concealed the barrels. 
The action of the fire commenced by drying 
the powder, and finished by its explosion. The 
protecting genius of Villars preserved him from 
this danger, and also saved with him a handful of 
brave fellows, who, without the fortunate star 
which guided him, might, perhaps, have perished. 

The writer of this article has heard related the 
following adventure: —* One night, after 1 had 
gone my last rounds, I betook myself to sleep, 
when all on a sudden 1 dreamed that one of my 
hot-houses was on fire. This struck me forcibly ; 
I rose, and hastened to the hot-house pointed out 
to me in my dream, where I had the happiness to 
arrive in time to prevent, without doubt,a serious 
misfortune. A fire had actually broken out from 
one of the stoves, which were always kept burn- 
ing day and night, and seemed likely, infallibly, 
to make considerable progress.” 

Without further search, we may agree in the 
opinion, without discussing the cause, that dreams 
are not what superstition has stated them to be, 
neither are they what they are defined by modern 
philosophy. 
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NOBLE MAIDS OF THE WELCH MOUNTAINS. 


Berore I quitted Llangollen it fortunately 
occurred to me to pay my respects to the two 
celebrated maidens, who have clung to their asy- 
lum in these mountain regions for the last half- 
century at least. I had heard of them when a 
child, and latterly, during my sojourn in London, 
they had been the frequent subject of conversa- 
tion. Voila leur histoire. Fifty-six years back, 
two ladies of rank, Lady Eleanor Butler and 
the late Lord Ponsonby’s daughter, equally dis- 
tinguished by youth, beauty, and fashion, took it 
into their heads to swear eternal “ hate to man,” 
and to live for themselves alone, in some secluded 
hermitage. The vow was inStantly carried into 
execution, and from that time forth, neither of the 
recluses have ever slept one single night beyond 
the threshold of their cottage. Nevertheless, 
they are still as curious, I am told, after the 
scandal of the west, as when their lovely forms 
flitted before the ball-room’s garish eye, and have 
lest none of their ancient eagerness after the 
novelties of the day. Many of my female friends 
had made me the harbinger of their compliments; 
but I had unluckily omitted to ask for a line of 
introduction; I had recourse, therefore to a visit- 
ing card, and as rank is a passe-par-tout, the 
messenger brought me back a gracious invitation 
to breakfast, and in less than fifteen minutes I 
reached the beautiful environs of their hermitage, 
drove through a charming pleasure-ground, and 
descended at the door of a small, but tasty Gothic 
residence, on the steps of which both ladies were 
so obliging as to come out to receive me. It was 
fortunate that my mind had been fore-armed to 
encounter their eccentricities, otherwise it would 
have gone hard with me to have kept my counte- 
nance. Picture to yourself two ladies, of whom 
the eldest, Lady Eleanor, a short, sturdy maiden, 
is now in her eighty-third year; her companion, 
on the contrary, is of tall and imposing stature, 
and conceives herself still in the prime of youth, 
though seventy-four years sit upon. her shoul- 
ders! The hair of both is profuse in every way, 
by nature, combing, and powder; on their heads 
sat a man’s round hat; each had a gentleman’s 
kerchief round their necks, a waistcoat, and, in 
lieu of inexpressibles, a short petticoat with boots. 
Their bodies were clad in a garment of blue cloth, 
of peculiar make; a sort of amphibious garment, 
between a man’s surtout and a lady’s riding- 
habit. Qver and above this investiture, Lady 
Eleanor bore the grand cordon of the order of St. 
Louis across her shoulder; the same order round 
her neck; again, the little cross of the same 
order in one of her buttonholes; and, pour comble 
de gloire,a golden lily nearly as large as life; the 
whole of which adornments had been presented to 
her, she said, by the Bourbons. There was some- 
thing laughter-moving in all this; but it was more 
than redeemed by their winning aisance, and their 
gentlewomanly bearirig, a l’ancien regime ; their 
conversation was kindly and amusing, without a 
spark of affectation, and their French quite as 
pure as that of the most distinguished of my 





female acquaintances in England; withal they 
possess that courteousness, unassumingness, and, 
I am almost tempted to add, that naive and cheer- 
ful tone of good society in by-gone years, which 
in this sober “and matter-of-fact age has almost 
descended into the tomb of the Capulets; in a 
word, I found the manners of these ancient dames 
irresistibly attractive. I was greatly interested 
too, by the tender and unceasing attention which 
the younger of them paid to her elder and more 
infirm friend; she was ever anxiously anticipat- 
ing the most trivial of her wants. 

I made my debut by expressing the happiness 
I felt in having the opportunity of bearing them 
a compliment, which my grandfather, who had 
had the honour of paying his devoirs to them fifty 
years ago, had commissioned me to deliver. In 
the interval they had certainly lost their outward 
charms but not the blessings of a good memory; 
they remembered Count C——— perfectly, pro- 
duced a token he had left with them, and ex- 
pressed their astonishment that so young a man 
should have already departed this life! Not only 
the venerable maids, but their dwelling itself, 
was replete with interest, and here and there was 
rich in valuables. In fact, there is no person of 
any note during the last fifty years, who has not 
sent them a portrait, or some other object of cu- 
riosity or antiquity, as a remembrance. The 
collection which has grown out of these presents, 
a well furnished library, delightful scenery, a 
regular and unruffled course of existence, and an 


unbroken intercommunion of mutual friend- 


ship, constitute their all of earthly possessions. 
Judging of them by the hale appearance of their 
advanced years, and the placid cheerfulness of 
their ways, they have made any thing but a bad 
choice.* 


* Since these notes were penned, the youngest of these 
female hermits has died. 
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MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN. 


MoTHeErRs, can you teach your children the 


art of doing good? It is only to aid by your 
example, as well as precepts, that development 
of the noblest facylties of your children—the 
affections, reason, confidence ; while you repress 
as much as p&sible, the selfishness of animal in- 
stinct—of appetite. Begin early. You having 
the key of their affections, open their little 
hearts only to sweet impressions of love, which 
is benevolence. Never hire them with money 
to perform their tasks of any kind. Ifyou have 
managed them rightly, they will do your re- 
quirements for you, because they love you. 
Give to your’children as often as_you think 
best; but never pay them for being good. Let 
the consciousness that they have done good, 
have gained knowledge, and that you approved 
their conduct, be their reward.—Ladies Maga- 


zine. 
e 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION OF WOMAN. 


WE propose to offer a few remarks upon the 
physical education of woman—that culture of the 
corporeal powers, which alone can enable her to 
perform the duties of life with pleasure to herself 
and profit to others. That a vigorous exercise of 
mind depends upon a wholesome condition of the 
various organs of the human frame, we need not 
contend. Some rare instances are found where 
the intellectual power seems to gleam, like the 
consuming fire of the bird of fable, when matter 
is returning fast to its destined decay, but the 
whole history of our race affords proof, that well 
sustained mental vigour exists only in conjunc- 
tion with good habits of diet and exercise, which 
give a healthy tone to all the functions of animal 
life. Not only the power, but the quiet and 
complacency of the mind, depend upon physical 
health. A great proportion of the fretfulness, 
irritability, and nervous excitement which ren- 
der individuals, and sometimes families, wretch- 
ed, arises from disease; and this disease is too 
often caused by habits, adopted and continued 
through ignorance or a perverse folly. If actions 
are wicked, as they are injurious, then are thoseg 
females’ wicked, who disregard the dictates of 
nature, and persevere in practices which not 
only render themselves burthens upon ‘society, 
but too frequently entail miseries upon others, 
for which, some day, they will be called to a se- 
vere repentance. 

A very few of the prominent causes of vitiated 
animal powers are all that we can now mention. 
The first we shall advert to, is impropriety of 
dress. An important fact to be diligently con- 
sidered, by those who have the charge of infants 
is, that the processes of breathing and digesting 
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are mainly assisted by, if not dependent on the 
vigorous action of muscles, lying upon the sur- 
face, as it were, on the body; and these are the 
two grand functions of organized life. In what- 
ever way they are checked, life becomes less 
perfect, and the organization itself is speedily 
impaired, so that it cannot be restored. In fact, 
restoration is far less important than prevention, 
in a philosophical consideration of the subject. 
To ensure free resteration and digestion, it is 
manifest that the great organs to which those 
duties are allotted should have the ability to 
carry on their several operations according to 
the economy of nature. The lungs and the sto- 
mach depend on the muscles which are spread 
over the chest, both before and behind, to assist 
their action. Those muscles must be in constant 
activity: if they are inoperative, the internal 
organs lose a part of their power to support the 
demands made upon them, in their several capa- 
cities. A long train of nervous, dyspeptic and 
other complaints follow the weakness of the sto- 
mach, and consumption is the terrific destroyer 
of these victims, in later generations, to weak- 
ness of the lungs. The first step,as must be ap- 
parent, to secure a vigorous condition of the grow- 
ing frame, is to give full freedom to all those parts 
which assist the action of vital organs, and to en- 
courage their development by appropriate exer- 
cises. All muscles may be made more powerful 
by judicious exertion; and those of the breast 
and shoulders, require it more than any others : 
they are the first to exhibit symptoms of weak- 
ness if neglected; and they are the most impor- 
tant. Look at a girl whose exercise is limited to 


an occasional promenade, or an occasional dance; 
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you will find her shoulders round, and her body 
stooping; or you will perceive that in the ab- 
sence of all muscular ability to sit straight, 
fashionable dress has intervened to correct the 
deformity produced by idleness. The complaint 
is often heard, that females are weak without the 
support of dress. The fact is, they have taken 
from the frame its uniform action, and have 
transferred to articles of apparel, those duties 
which belong entirely to the muscles which God 
created for certain, well known, definite pur- 
poses. A female who cannot sit erect, and re- 
main so with ease, without the assistance of arti- 
ficial means, has so long trifled with her consti- 
tution, that muscle after muscle will yield ; ac- 
tion after action will cease; the first indication 
of the coming evil is weakness of some particu- 
lar part; the next is confirmed disorder of the 
digestive organs, or consumption. 

By the fashion of modern times, the chest is 
encased in a species of apparel which forbids all 
motion of the muscles around it—the shoulders 
are kept in the same resolute position; the body 
can bend neither forward, nor backwards, nor 
sideways—the muscles are compressed tightly 
upon the bones—and this inaction and pressure 
produce absorption; for nature, as she creates 
nothing to be useless, so she refuses to support 
and nourish any thing whose use has been dis- 
carded. The ruscles of any part, but particu- 
larly those of the body, weaken, when disturbed, 
and after the vital energy has begun to depart, 
a moderate degree of pressure will hasten their 
removal, till scarcely the vestige of a muscle is 
left. The vital actions depending in a great 
measure upon them, become feeble, and disease, 
deep seated, perhaps irradicable, may be disco- 
vered in every look and motion. 

Ages of utter misery would be too little for the 
punishment of him who made the fashionable 
world believe that a small waist is essential to 
beauty. That belief introduced a mode of dress 
which the voice of ten thousand thunders would 
not repel. That dress absolutely prevents all 
useful exercise; and the victim of high life is 
practised upon by the mantua-maker, till she is 
deserted by her own vital power, and, having 
communicated disease to her offspring, and ren- 
dered all her friends uncomfortable by her con- 
stant ailings, repinings, and uselessness, she sinks 
to an untimely grave. We shudder while we 
write the melancholy truth; but we do not use 
the language of exaggeration. Our aim is to tell 
the plainest facts in the simplest language, being 
anxious to be intelligible rather than pleasing. 

To prevent the evils and terrible diseases men- 
tioned, these things are absolutely necessary :— 
Ist. Freedom of motion from youth upwards, and 
most of all in that period of life when the animal 
organs are nearly developed and are about to 
take form, and consistency, as the growing pro- 
cess is suspended, that will render any change 
more difficult. 2d. Sufficiency of motion, which, 
by calling upon all the parts for their due propor- 
tion of assistance, will cause their due equality, 
and to aid or counterbalance each other, till ex- 





quisite beauty will be displayed in symmetrical 
proportions, glowing complexion, and sparkling 
eyes. 3d. Well regulated diet : but thisis foreign 
to the topics under immediate consideration. 
How much of the uneasiness manifested by 
children, their restlessness, crying, and conse- 
quent sickness, is occasioned by improper re- 
strictions of dress, no one can tell. That pain 
should follow a compression of the infantile or- 
gans, just labouring to attain a strong and cor- 
rect action, is but a natural resalt; and without 
doubt, sickness and fits too often arise from the 
remote cause of improper matagement on the 
part of nurses, in regard to dress alone. Every 
part of the youthful frame should be unconstrain- 
ed, but especially the chest—if compression must 
be resorted to, for elegance and fashion’s sake, 
let it be the fashion to bind the hands and feet, 
and not the viscera on which life more imme- 
diately depends. 
As the child continues to grow, the importance 
of varied and energetic exercise in develop- 
ment of the vital portion of our frame is alto- 
gether indescribable. If the arms and shoulders 
are suffered to remain idle, a contraction of the 
chest is the inevitable consequence—the shoul- 
ders approach each other in front, a constant 
pressure is exerted upon the lungs, and serious 
consequences ensue. This kind of evil is some- 
times remedied by a back-board, which may 
draw the shoulders back, to be sure, but will 
only add to the coming misfortunes. The pres- 
sure of the board upon the back, and the man- 
ner in which it is confined, serve to injure the 
muscles of the back, so that, without external 
support, the body must bend forward, and, as it 
were, double up, compressing all vital organs, in 
a most dangerous manner. Let it be distinctly 
remembered that the body is kept upright, in a 
considerable measure, by the power of muscles 
of the back, which, in a healthy condition, are 
large and strong; and that any compression 
continued, tends to weaken, and may, if in a 
high degree, destroy them altogether. Stooping, 
therefore, is a symptom of weakness of muscles 
of the back. The common remedy is, a case 
formed in part of wood and whalebone, drawn 
on, tightly and stiffly round the chest, that not 
only stooping, but all other motions are impossi- 
ble. The patient—for the moment artifice is re- 
quired in support of the human frame, there is 
disease—the patient may be straightened out, but 
the consequences of taking the work of nature 
eout of her own control are manifested by the 
pale countenance, the difficult respiration, the 
loathing appetite, the nervous irritability, the in- 
capacity to arduous fatigue, the cough, the hec- 
tic, the consumption, and last of all, to close the 
history of thwarted nature, the early grave! 
Consumption is sometimes caused by heredita- 
ry communication, but more often by inactive 
habits, and the consequent pressure which is 
adopted by all fashionables, to redeem the body 
from a bent posture; and it can be avoided in 
almost all cases by a careful adjustment of exer- 
cise and diet, giving fair play to all the parts. 
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Some consumptives are formed with contracted 
chests, a peculiar eonformation, hereditarily de- 
rived, and the only course to save them from the 
destroyer, is to institute such habits in early life, 
as will tend to expand the box (if wemay so say) 
in which the vital organs are deposited. Two 
things are needed in Boston, and, perhaps, every 
where else. One is a woman, who, with the spi- 
rit of Miss Wright, but in a holy cause, will learn 
to demonstrate the anatomy of the chest and ab- 
domen, at least, to all females, that they may 
know, for themselves and for their offspring, 
more than they will believe without seeing and 
feeling, as did the incredulous apostle, who thrust 
his finger into the wounded side of the Redeemer. 
Men may write, but people will not read, or can- 
not understand; and there is obvious improprie- 
ty in anatomical lectures delivered by men to 
classes of females—but, if a properly educated 
woman, of strong mind and heart, would under- 
take such a task in behalf of her sex, she would 
deserve the appellation of apostle of usefulness 
to a misguided generation. The other needful 
thing is a system of calisthenic exercises in a 
proper place, with proper apparatus—and under 
a scientific and practical instructor. Our opinion 
is, that if people die of consumption, it is in most 
cases by foul play—either the person commits 
suicide, or is the victim of murderous manage- 
ment on the part of others. 

Thus far we have noticed only indigestion and 
consumption ; but there is another disease scarce- 
ly less formidable, and quite as fatal in its worst 
cases—we mean distortion of the spine.—The 
spine, or back-bone, as it is commonly called, is 
composed of a great number of small bones, 
bound together with surfaces nearly flat, between 
which is a soft substance, that operates at the 
same time to hold them fast, and to break any 
jar, which would produce serious effect upon a 
solid column. Now, these small bones, or ver- 
tebree, are kept in their true longitudinal direc- 
tion, in a great measure, by the muscles of the 
back; and it is by reason of those muscles that 
we keep the erect posture; and if they become 
weakened, either on one or both sides, the 
column is liable to deviate, either sideways or 
outwards, producing an elevation of one shoul- 
der, so often seen, or a humped back, which is 
the most terrible and often the most fatal form of 
the disease. If a young girl’s muscles have not 
been strengthened by exercise, and if she has a 
habit of lolling upon one side, or sleeping upon 
one side, the inevitable consequence is that the 
spinal column being bent and having nothing to 
restore it, it must remain in the wrong direction. 
After it has for a long time been accustomed to 
its unnatural situation, so that the surrounding 
parts have taken a corresponding condition, a 
cure is exceedingly difficult. In the first place, 
the column must be straightened, andthe muscles 
of the short side extended; the ribs will then 
come to their true position, and by careful man- 
agement, it is possible so to restore the vigor of 
the frame, that life will be rendered comfortable 
and prolonged in its beauty and grace. 





We have already pointed out the means of pre- 
vention ; it only remains to say a few words on 
the method of cure. And here we feel bound to 
say, that the gratitude of the whole community is 
due to Doctor Grigg, of this city, for his exten- 
sive and valuable researches in the mysteries of 
this subject. He has studied the apparatus and 
machinery of past times and of other countries, 
and has combined the best points of all in a spe- 
cies of bedstead, in which machinery isso arrang- 
ed as to afford the desirable effect in restoring 
the true condition of the body. 

Dr. Grigg’s machine is represented in the cut 
at the head of this article, and it will be seen, 
that it applies an easy process of extension by 
means of the inclined plane, which divides, and 
separates; the lower portion sliding downwards, 
to extend the body, while the upper part, with th 
head and shoulders, retain their position. This 
extension may be increased or diminished by 
raising or lowering the bed of which the plane is 
formed; so that the patient may be perpendicu- 
larly suspended, or suffered to lie horizontally,or 
placed in any intermediate position, according to 
the severity of means required ; and all this in the 
most convenient manner. Exercise is also intro- 
duced for the raising and lowering of the bed, 
which requires exertion on the part of the pa- 
tient, it being accomplished by a cord passing 
over the wheel which is drawn by the hand. 
Friction is afterwards applied to excite the mus- 
cles, by the patient herself or a friend, as may be 
most suitable, and by perseverance a cure even 
of an obstinate case may be effected, while in all 
incipient stages of the disease it is speedy and 
certain. Many more things deserve notice in 
the construction of this elegant and useful appa- 
ratus, but it is sufficient to say, that one of. our 
most distinguished surgeons has pronounced it 
the best of which he has any knowledge. 

We trust that, while Dr. Grigg labors thus 
successfully to understand and overcome this 
“ scourge of the fashionable world,” the oppor- 
tunity will not be disregarded to avail of his abi- 
lity, by all who are sufferers in this case ; and we 
shall be most happy if our remarks are so adapt- 
ed to the want of the times, as to induce any per- 
sons to avoid, or to eradicate the disease of which 
we have spoken, before it be too late. The mo- 
ment an inclination to one side is perceived, or 
that one shoulder or shoulder Blade gains the 
predominance over the other, then is the time to 
apply the remedy, and to avoid pernicious habits. 

L. 


—_———»>——_ 


Newton succeeded in determining the thick- 
ness of very thin-laminz of transparent sub- 
stances, by observing the colour which they re- 
flect. A soap bubble is a thin shell of water, 
and is observed to reflect different colours from 
different parts of its surface. Immediately be- 
fore the bubble bursts, a black spot may be ob- 
served near the top. At this part the thickness 
has been proved not to exceed the 2,500,000 
part of an inch. 
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THE CURSE OF PROPERTY. 


. BY MRS. Ss. 0. HALL. 


** Give me neither poverty nor riches.’’ 


“Poor Barry!” exclaimed Mr. Newton.— 
“Poor Barry! it was melancholy to see that 
once fine property melted away, one could bardly 
tell how, until even the noble dwelling of his an- 
cestors was sold im lots to a fellow who printed 
* Architect’ on his card, and disposed of the ma- 
terials for what they would bring.” 

“TI was his uncle’s friend,” sighed old Sir 
Charles Stanley ; “and the recollection of that 
family—it is strange, but it is nevertheless trne— 
the recollection of the fate of the different mem- 
bers of that family affords me at once the most 
exquisite pain and pleasure. I mourn over the 
love of display, and the pauperising system, pur- 
sued by poor but proud relations, through which 
that fine estate was utterly ruined; and I mourn 
over it the more, because it is far from being a 
singular instance of destruction, effected by the 
same means. You, my dear friend, will readily 
believe that the pleasurable reminiscences I ex- 
perience are owing to the noble conduct of that 
little black-eyed girl, Alice Lee, whom all the 
family, with the exception of Claudius, the heir 
at law, endeavoured to injure; and whom they 
even now grudge the fair name, and fair 
fame she has acquired by her own i and 
exertions.” 

“J should like to hear you tell the tale, Sir 
Charles,” replied Mr. Newton. “I have often 
heard sketches of the history ; but the loss of pro- 
perty, owing to mismanagement, is unfortu- 
nately so common in our poor country, that 
many similar events may have confused my me- 
mory with reference to this particular instance.” 

“ My old friend, Gharles Barry,” commenced 
the venerable baronet, “ had the misfortune to 
inherit, with his estate, the charge of some five 
or six half brothers and sisters, who married, and 
had a greater number of ‘ blessings,’ in form of 
children, than usually falls to the lot even of Irish 
gentry. The being he at that time loved most 
in the world, was his own sister, a young woman 
nothing differing from other girls of her age and 
rank, and who, in due time, married two thou- 
sand a year (it was called) and a fox-hunting 
*Squire. Mr. Barry’s health had for some months 
been on the decline, and he resolved to visit 
Bath, then esteemed the most fashionable and 
health-giving place on earth. 

“A little scene which occurred at Barry- 
brooke the evening before his departure, will 
best illustrate the menage of an Irish bachelor’s 
house in the year eighty-two. I was staying with 
him at the time, and we had agreed to travel 
together. I must, however, tell you, that he had 
determined upon not letting any of his numerous 





relatives, who came for ‘sea air,’ to Barry- 
brooke, withethe intention of remaining, some 
for three, others for nine, and others again twelve 
months, know any thing of his movements. In 
the evening he summoned Jerry Keg—valet by 
intheritance—and whom | always remember the 
same stiff, upright, honest-looking fellow, with a 
grave air, a twinkling eye, and a twisted nose= 
into his study. Jerry entered, his high shoulders 
propping his ears, his head projecting like that 
of a tortoise, his hands folded behind his back, 
his old-fashioned, richly-laced livery sticking out 
on efher side like the fins of a flat-fish. 

“¢ Jerry,’ said his master,‘ I wish my valise 
filled with rather a better supply of things than 
I require when I visit my sister; I wish Black 
Nell saddled, and as you accompany me, you 
must take Padreen, I suppose; have all things 
ready by six e’clock to-morrow morning, and teli 
Meg’ we shall not return for a month.’ 

*«* Tt’s all clane impossibility, ye’r Honor,’ re- 
plied Jerry, bowing; ‘ Black Nell, I heard the 
groom say, wanted shoes, and 1 made an oath 
never to cross Padreen since he flung me into the 
apple-tree over the fence. As to the valise, sir— 
honey! Mrs. Moony’s little Jack cried for it to 
make a cart for Bran; indeed, it ‘ud surprise 
y’er Honor to see the ’cuteness of that child— 
how he settled it car-fashion behind the dog’s 
tail, and made the neatest little harness ye ever 
see, out o’ one of the new traces o’ ye’r Honor’s 

“* * And how dare you, sir,’ said my friend, in- 
censed at this new proof of his not being master 
in his own house, ‘how dare you suffer Mrs. 
Mo@ny, or any body else, to destroy my property 
in that way?’ 

“** Sure, she’s ye’r Honor’s half-sister, and I 
hope I know manners too well to contradict a 
lady; much less one of ye’r Honour’s blood re- 
lations.’ 

“Well, pack the things in a trunk, and we 
can all go into the carriage.’ a 

* *Q, boo-boe*boo !—the carriage, is it? Sure, 
ye’r Honor’s own second cousin, Mr. Flinnerty, 
sint that off yesterday, to bring his nurse and the 
twins here, and his wife along wid ’em, to give 
ye an agreeable surprise, as he said, seeing ye’r 
Honor’s so fond o’ children; and it’s my own 
opinion, that sorra a thrunk in the house ‘ud 
hould thegither; they've been let to drop to 
pieces, because it’s so long since they’ve been 
wanting.’ 

“«* What am I to do, Stanley ?’ said my friend, 
looking at me despairingly. 

“* * Simply thus,’ I replied; ‘ let us leave our 
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servants to follow, put a few things intogny port- 
manteau—for 1 promise you, the outward man 
will need refitting when we arrive at our desti- 
nation—and I will ride Dorton’s horse.’ 

“ ¢ This was agreed upon, to Jerry’s mortifica- 
tion, who muttered, ‘ He could ride the mule any 
way, tho’ it was a stubborn devil, and it was no 
thing for a gintleman of family and fortune, like 
his master, to lave his own place without an at- 
tindant.’ 

“« ¢ What do you mean to do with the horde, at 
present in possession of the house?’ I inquired, 
laughing; I always tried to laugh him out of his 
faults, for, like most of his countrymen, he was 
more proof against reason than ridicule. 

“¢What can I do with them?’ he replied; 
‘ they are my own kith and kin; and as I am the 
head of the family, and a bachelor—poor crea- 
tures!—ay, it is easy for you to laugh—you 
English folk know nothing, and care less, about 
long-tailed families; with you, the junior mem- 
bers of a family, both males and females, contri- 
bute to their own support; with us—’ 

“¢ The senior,’ I said, ‘is expected to provide 
for all, and is soon rendered by that means, in- 
capable of providing for himself. In the name 
of goodness, my dear fellow, if you must play 
almoner to such a tribe, do it in a rational way ; 
pay them so much a year—say ten, twenty, or 
thirty pounds each—but I defy any income to 
stand the constant drains to which yours is ex- 
posed ; men, women, and children—dogs, horses, 
and servants—make an eternal inn of your 
house. My life on’t you never know, from one 
year’s end to another, how many eat at your 
board.’ - 

wali Meg does, and she is a faithful old crea- 
ture.’ 

“¢ True; but she has so nue been accustom- 
ed to this Castle-Rackrent system, that it is for 
you to commence the reform—you cannot ex- 
pect her to do it.’ 

“ ¢ Faith, Charles, you are right,’ he replied; 
‘ but you cannot enter into my feelings. To tell 
you the simple truth, I could not afford to o pay 
half the people I support ten pounds a year.’ 

“ ¢ Permit me to ask you, how much support- 
ing them costs you?’ 

“**¢Eh?—oh! a mere trifle, I suppose; but, 
seriously, (and he fixed his fine blue eyes upon 
me as he spoke,) ‘ you do not suppose me capa- 
blef the meanness of calculating what people 
eat and drink ?’ 

“ ¢]T would only wish you capable of the wis- 
dom of considering whether, in justice to others, 
you can literally give more than you possess.’ 

“ ¢ Justice! what do you mean ?’ 

“ ¢ Forgive me, my dear Barry, but have you 
paid off any of the embarrassments which hung 
over the estate when you came of *— 

“ ©] cannot say I have.’ 

“<1f you have not paid off the principal, I 
trust the interest has been punctually dis- 
charged.’ 

“ *T cannot say that ithas. I am never press- 
ed for it; and some how or other, the rents slip 





through my fingers before I have time to think of 
my debts.’ 

* *QOf course you investigate the accounts of 
your agent and steward regularly ?’ 

“* Strange beings you Englishmen are! My 
agent’s a glorious fellow—exact as a dial, punc- 
tual asadun. O,no! no necessity in the world 
to look after him; and as to my steward, faith! 
he’s a clever fellow—so ingenious! cannot write 
much, but has a way of his own of keeping ac- 
counts—particular sort of crosses he makes— 
amazing curious, I assure you.’ 

“I smiled and sighed. Jerry knocked at the 
door. 

“ ¢] want to spake to ye’r Honor.’ 

“ ¢ Speak out then, at once.’ 

“¢Tt’s Mr. Maberly the grazier, called about 
the three fat bullock he sold ye’r Honor last 
Christmas, to kill for the poor; and if it ’ud be 
convanient, jist to let him have the money now.’ 

“ * Tell him it is not convenient, and send him 
to Dennis; ; why should he pester me about his 
dead bullocks? I thought he was paid long ago 
—there, leave the room.’ 

“The widdy Rooney is below, on account 
that her son is kilt entirely, and as good as dead, 
by the Spillogue boys ; and she thought, may be, 
ye’d help her in her throuble.’ “es 

“ * Poor thing !—there, give her that,’ tossing a 
guinea on the table; ‘ tell her, I’ll commit her 
son if he gets into any of these broils again.’ 

* © God bless you, sir! I’ll tell him not to brile 
agen—if he can help it.’ 

“ * What, is he below ?’ 

“6 uch as, is left of him is, ye’r Honor;’ 
and a went Jerry. The just creditor, there- 
fore, was dismissed without even an apology— 
the rioting youth with a reward! I this 
and more ; | urged his remaiffing even for a day 
or two longer, for the purpose of arranging his 
accounts. It was useless; he laughed me off, 
and promised, that on his return, he would— 
‘see about it.’ Alas! how many of the bright 
and shining lights of this poor country have been 
extinguished by ProcrasTINaTION ! 

“* His easy manners, his good-nature, and real- 
ly handsome person, made him an universal fa- 
vourite at Bath, and many a lady of large: for- 
tune would readily have bestowed upon him hand 
and heart; but Charles was no fortune-hunter— 
he considered the lust of gold 


* The last corruption of degenerate man,’ 


and fixed his affections upon a young and beau- 
tiful widow, whom he had accidentally met at the 
house of a mutual friend. Although his passion 
was violent, I saw good reason why it should be 
lasting. United to feminine loveliness, the lady 
possessed the rare endowments of judgment and 
gentleness: there was a steadiness, a sobriety 
about her, which made Barry often say, in - 
words of the poet, 
‘I have a heart for her that’s kind, 
A lip for her that smiles; 
But if her mind be like the wind, 
Id rather foot it twenty miles.’ 


“She is so uniform,’ he would add, ‘that I 
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almost think her too good for me, who am so 
volatile; yet I love her for her contrast the 
more.’ 

“It is exceedingly difficult to throw off the 
trammels that have grown with our growth; and 
when he was accepted by this interesting woman, 
he positively wanted courage to write and inform 
his sister of his intended marriage. 

“ ¢ Poor thing,’ said he to me, one mo?ning, she 
will so grieve at my being married; for she has 
even now instilled into the mind of her only son, 
Claudius, who is about six years of age, that he is 
to be sole heir to my property.’ 

“ «If, I replied, ‘she has been absurd enough 
to act in that way, she deserves punishment. In 
addition to supporting the cousin-clan, is it usual 
for the head of a family to remain in a state of 
single blessedness, to please his relations ?’ 

“He smiled; but not until after they were 
united did he communicate his attachment to his 
sister. He went farther: he wrote to old Meg, 
to say, that grieved as he might feel, it was ne- 
cessary that no visiters should remain at Barry- 
brooke, as Mrs. Barry disliked company. So 
far, so good; would that he had persevered in a 
course so decided! I forgot to tell you, that Mrs. 
Barry had one daughter by her former mar- 
riage—a proud and silent girl of about sixteen. 
His dread of family jealousy first urged him to 
request, that his wife would agree to a plan he 
had formed—namely, that to prevent the discord 
which the addition of another young person (who, 
in a degree, might be supposed to have some ex- 
pectations from her step-father,) to the nume- 
rous persons who claimed kin with the Master of 
Barrybrooke might cause, she would” introduce 
Harriette as a relative certainly, but not as her 
daughter. Asa mother, Mrs. Barry should never 
have consented fo such a proposal; but as a 
wife, she thought she owed obedience to her hus- 
band. She agreed to the deception—but was 


miserable. 

‘I could not repeat, if I would, the innumera- 
ble mortifications Mrs. Barry experienced on 
her visiting Ireland for the first time. The man- 
ners and habits of the people ill accorded with 
her English feelings. From being the admired 
and beloved of a circle of intellectual and accom- 
plished persons, she found herself shut up in a 
castellated dilapidated house, with barefooted 
housemaids, (I write of what was forty years 
since,) and other servants, to whom the English 
language was totally unknown. Every thing, 
from the kitchens to the attics of the rambling 
building, wanted arrangement; and she was be- 
wildered where first to commence the reforma- 
tion. Out of two-and-twenty servants, to dis- 
charge ten appeared the most likely mode of 


getting any thing done properly; and this step _ 


immediately made her unpopular with the pea- 
santry. Then she blundered dreadfully as to the 
management of her parties—asked Orangemen 
and their wives to meet the priest of the parish ; 
and placed the rector’s wife, at table, above a 
lady who was decidedly second-cousin to the 
great Earl of Ormond! These offences were not 





to be forgiven in a neighbourhood where every 
circumstance formed an event, and where, if 
truth must be told, the women enyied her beau- 
ty—the men feared her intelleét. Then the 
family! how was it to be expected that they 
could pardon Mr. Barry for marrying, in the 
first place, and for not consulting them, in the 
second? The thing was impossible, and they 
acted accordingly. 

“The mystery that my friend had unfortu- 
nately adopted, was sure ground for their ma- 
Jevolence to erect a palpable structure on. Some 
who had known Mrs. Barry in England, declar- 
ed that there Harriette had ever been considered 
her daughter; and the persons | have spoken of, 
sneered and whispered, and murmured, until 
they excited a report that Mrs. B. had been no 
better than she should be, and that Miss Ha- 
riette, although certainly her daughter, might be 
called Miss any body else. I have said, that Har- 
riette was a proud and silent girl; but 1 have 
not mentioned what was equally true, that she 
was a girl of exquisite feeling. No one dared to 
allude in the presence of Mr. and Mrs. Barry to 
the reports which family malignity had circu- 
lated; but there were not wanting those, who 
whispered in the young girl’s ear words of stain- 
ing import. She had felt most sensibly the in- 
justice done to her in the first instance, but she 
loved her mother too tenderly to repeat or com- 
ment upon the blackening surmises she had 
heard. Poor girl! she pined, and wasted, and 
wept in secret; and, at last, as the only way left 
of escaping from a place where she felt every eye 
glared suspiciously on her, she clandestinely 
married a young relative of her step-father, who, 
to do him justice, was anxious to attain indepen- 
dence, by his own exertions. The marriage, not- 
withstanding, promised nought but misery. And 
her mother, enraged and bewildered at the sacri- 
fice her child had made, betrayed the absurd 
secret, and cursed in bitterness of heart the 
weakness that prompted her to consent to such a 
cruel and wicked artifice. 

“Poor Barry grieved also, but to little pur- 
pose: the whisperers, it is true, were dragged 
forward, and exposed to the contempt they so 
richly merited ; but the satisfaction experienced 
by Mrs. Barry and her friends, was doomed to 
be overclouded by an event of melancholy inte- 
rest; Harriette, in less than twelve months after 
her marriage, gave birth to a female child, and 
died. Mr. Barry, with the pure kindliness of 
spirit which always characterized his impulses, 
gave the little orphan into his wife’s arms, and 
bursting into tears, exclaimed— 

“ «Tt is your grandchild—it shall be also mine , 
I will be unto it a true parent.’ 

‘** You know that my friend had not been bless- 
ed with children ; so that the feeling on his part 
towards the helpless innocent was natural. The 
person most displeased, when my little friend 
Alice Lee took up her abode at Barrybrooke, was 
Mr. Barry’s sister; her son, Claude Barry, as he 
was always called, (his father, by the way, two 
years after his birth, proke his neck in a steeple- 
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chase,) was naturally considered heir to his un- 
cle’s property; and it was a sad thing, in her 

opinion, for a stranger to take even part of the 

good things she wished her son exclusively. to 

possess. Claude himself was always a truly good- 

natured boy, with no particular enlargement of 

brain, and not very fond of reflecting. 

“¢T can’t think why you all hate that little 
child,’ he would say; ‘ she is a merry soul, and 
gets my uncle out of his nervous fits sooner than 
any one else, with her innocent prattle; she is 
quite a comfort to them both in the long winter 
evenings when the place is too dull for us to re- 
main there.’ 

* ¢ Tnnocent, indeed !’ replied one of the family 
coterie, when the observation was finished. ‘I 
wonder how she could be innocent, tutored as she 
is by her grandmother.’ 

“ ¢ ] am astonished you have not more discern- 
ment, Claude, than not to see,’ said his mother, 
‘that the little imp is brought up with mighty 
high notions; the very last time I was there, she 
cried because there was no sugar in her bread 
and milk.’ 

“ ¢Tt’s a comfort,’ kindly added a third, ‘ that 
the child is indisputably ugly; a little bit of a 
thing, notwithstanding all the cramming she 
gets, with a monstrous forehead towering over 
her eyes, making her look as if she had water on 
the brain.’ 

“¢She’s as proud as Lucifer,’ subscribed a 
fourth, and would stamp like a fury, if she hadn’t 
a clean frock on twice a day: fine English airs, 
indeed !’ 

“© We may all be obliged to her yet, for all 
that,’ said Claude, laughing, and making the re- 
mark more from a love of tormenting, than any 
thing else: ‘ poor thing! I shall be the only one 
amongst you, who never thought or said an un- 
kind word of her!’ 

** ¢ And more fool] you !’ and ‘ you’ll repent it !’ 
and that always safe and wise saying, ‘ Time will 
tell!’ was echoed about, through the scandalous 
council, until poor Claude wished that the holi- 
days were over, and he was fairly back at school. 
The following summer, many of the same party 
were staying at Barrybrook ; for, disagreeable as 
they certainly were to Mrs. Barry, she bore their 
coarseness and insolence with praiseworthy for- 
bearance: unfortunately, some words had arisen 
between her and Claude’s mother, on a very un- 
important matter, and the lady was anxious for 
an opportunity of mortifying her sister-in-law. 
Mr. Barry was from home; but after dinner, 
when the dessert was placed on the table, Mrs. 
Barry desired the servant to send in Miss Alice, 
who was then about six years old. The little 
girl came, as usual, to her grandmamma’s knee, 
and at the moment Claude was helping himself 
to some currents. . 

“* Give a few of those to Alice, dear,’ said 
Mrs. Barry. 

“¢ Help yourself first, my darling,’ observed 
his mother ; adding, in a bitter under tone, ‘ It is 
not meet to take the children’s bread and give it 
to the dogs.’ 





“* True,’ replied the lady; ‘ yet the dogs do 
eat of the crumbs which fall from the rich man’s 
table.’ 

“Mrs. Barry rose as she spoke; and I shall 
never forget the dignity with which she crossed 
the dining-hall, to leave the apartment in which 
she had suffered so gross an insult: those who 
felt justly, (I was one of the number.) followed. 
Alice perfectly understood what had passed; and 
the little thing stood where her grandmamma 
had sat, swelling with rage. Claude heaped the 
plate with currants, and called her affectionately 
to his side. Alice looked at him with an expres- 
sion I shall never forget. At last, swallowing 
her passion, she shook her head, and turning to 
his mother, said, very quietly, 

“¢T am no dog; I am, as you have often call- 
ed me,a little ugly girl; but the time may come, 
when those who hate me now, may be glad to 
pick crumbs from my table, and thank me for 
them too.’ 

“This spirited reply, coming from one so 
young, drew forth many and various observa- 
tions from the party. Claude was indignant at 
the insolent cruelty of his parent, and followed 
his aunt with apologies, and even tears. This 
was only one incident in a thousand of the dislike 
evinced to this hapless child, of whose father, I 
should have told you, nothing had been heard for 
a considerable period, as he went abroad on the 
death of his wife. In the meantime, the circum- 
stances of my old friend were far from improv- 
ing; his habitual neglect of money matters, 
and his eternal procrastination, were swiftly 
leading to a destruction, which, as Mrs. Bargy 
was ignorant of its extent, she could not prevent. 
Indeed, the very exactness with which she.con- 
ducted household matters, was attributed to her 
as a crime. 

‘“* ¢ Where’s the use of painting pailings, for the 
rain to batter against ?’ said one; ‘ such expense, 
indeed !’ 

“¢ Then,’ said another, ‘ there was an enor- 
mous bill for building two pig-styes; even if the 
beasts did get into the garden, now and then, 
what great matter was it? where’s the good of 
flowers ?’ 

* * @ouldn’t she let the tenants go on as they 
used,’ exclaimed a fourth, ‘ and take the spinning 
and duty fowls from their wives, as others did 
before her? What was the time of the poor to 
them? Talk of extravagance! wasn’t it the 
heighth of extravagance to pay women for spin- 
ning, when it could be done for nothing ?’ 

“ Mrs. Barry’s system, whatever might have 
been the prejudice entertained against her by 
the peasantry, as ‘ a fine lady from foreign parts, 
who was come to reign over them,’ was produc- 
tive of so much good to the poor, that they soon 
regarded her as their best friend, and their gra- 
titude and affection was the greatest consolation 
she possessed, for I cannot deny that increasing 
difficulties pressed hard upon Mr. Barry, and 
that he wanted resolution to tear himself away 
from family and party feuds. These circum- 
stances soured his temper, and made him at 
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times capricious and severe. It is well known, 
that at home or abroad, whatever goes wrong 
with a married man, is revenged upon his wife. 
Perhaps I ought not to say revenged, but I can 
hardly find a term to express the ill temper 
which is too often shown at home, when adverse 
circumstances are encountered out of the domes- 
tic circle. 

“ Your own poet has expressed in language so 
chaste and beautiful, the peculiar feelings which 
this sort of thing generates, that I will repeat you 
the lines :— 

* A something light as air—a look, 
A word unkird or wrongly taken— 
Oh ! love, that tempests never shook, 
A breath, a touch, like this, has shaken.’ 

“*¢ Are they not beautiful?’ exclaimed the old 
gentleman again. Not that matters were so bad 
with them, either; but certainly, something was 
fast undermining Mrs. Barry’s constitution. I 
would not have said that her chief happiness 
arose from the consolation afforded her in the 
affection of her tenants, had I remembered the 
devoted tenderness of her grandchild, and the 
delight she took in attending to her education. 
The development of the girl’s mind was both 
rapid and powerful. Distant as they were from 
towns, no aid of masters could be obtained. Mrs. 
Barry knew enough of music to teach the child 
its rudiments; and Alice, gifted with a fine ear, 
and a genuine love for the charming science, 


made swift progress in the art she loved. French 
she had spoken with her grandmother from her 
earliest childhood. Many studies were resorted 
to, with the view of occupation, that would not 
have been thought of under other circumstances, 
or if the little maid had enjoyed the society of 


those of her own age. Her grandfather taught 
her Latin, and the priest of the parish instructed 
her in Italian. Of what are usually called chil- 
dren’s books, she never possessed any; but 
could repeat, almost by heart, the Histories of 
Hume, and Rollin, with many of the ancient 
chronicles. Her light reading varied from the 
Arabian Nights to the History of the Robber 
Freany, with odd volumes of Irish History, and 
now and then a romance of the Radcliffe school. 
Shakspeare she loved; Milton she revered; but 
there was one book, that was invariably perused 
morning and evening, which laid the foundation 
of her good conduct and future prosperity. Her 
grandmother saw that her romantic and ram- 
bling mind needed a powerful corrective. Situ- 
ated as she was, and feeling that the child was 
debarred from amusements suited to her age and 
sex—observing also the avidity with which she 
swallowed information, and unable, from the in- 
creasing delicacy of her health, to guide her as 
she wished—she wisely felt the necessity of 
strengthening her religious impression. The 
imagination of my young friend readily caught 
at the beauties of Scripture, but her grandmother 
wished her reason to be convinced of its truths: 
this she happily affected, and the silence aud soli- 
tude of her sick room often echoed the pure doc- 
trines of salvation, and the breathing prayers dic- 





tated by faithful hearts. Barry procured for his 
wife, at an immense expense, the best medical 
advice the country afforded. His affection had 
cooled, but never changed; and the prospect of 
losing one so dear, redoubled his attentions. It 
was, however, of no avail; and after a tedious 
illness of eleven months, I followed her to her 
grave. Alice had never left her sick bed: it 
was a touching sight, to see the expiring effort 
the pale but still beautiful woman made to place 
the hand of the weeping child within that of her 
husband ; he fell on his knees, and solemnly 
swore to protect Alice Lee to the latest hour of 
his life, and to bestow upon her a handsome in- 
come at his death. 

***] do not want that last promise,’ she said 
in a trembling voice, ‘she can make riches 
for herself. Protect her, but let her be inde- 
pendent!’ 

“* Independent, was the last word this excellent 
woman uttered, no wonder then that it wasa 
hallowed feeling, and a ballowed sound to the 
heart and the ear of her grandchild. 

“ *T wit be independent,’ said the sweet girl, 
as she strewed the flowers in which her grand- 
mother had delighted over the silent corpse, and 
placed to her cheek, the blooming roses which 
she had so loved to cultivate: and then she laid 
her own head on the same pillow, and read in 
the Book of Life, of eternity, and heaven, and 
worlds beyond the grave—and was comforted in 
her affliction ! 

“* She had watched from her chamber window 
the slowly pacing funeral pass from the court- 
yard, the coffin supported by eight of the oldest 
tenants, who claimed the privilege of carrying 
it to its resting-place, and Claude Barry, in right 
of kin, and as his uncle’s representative, (who 
was too ill to perform the melancholy duty,) fol- 
lowing as chief mourner. She had seen the pro- 
cession attended by a multitude of people wind 
round the hill-side, till it was concealed from her 
view by a dense wocd that overshadowed the 
road, and drying her tears she entered the dark 
room where her grandfather was nurturing in 
secret, the bitterness of grief. She seated her- 
self quietly by his side, and made a sign of silence 
to old Jerry, who had followed her into the 
apartment, and whose infirmities prevented his 
attending the funeral; surprised that he motion- 
ed her towards the window which looked out 
upon the avenue, she opened the shutter so as to 
peep forth and ascertain his meaning. The old 
porter at the second gate was engaged in evi- 
dently a fierce contention with some four or five 
men, who demanded free passage to the house. 
Poor Alice trembled all over, for she had heard 
of writs and executions, as calamities threatencd 
against her grandfather; but as he had managed 
to keep them off, (alas! for such management,) 
she never thought they would really arrive at 
Barrybrooke. The appearance of the men, the 
agitation of the servant, and above all their sud- 
denly pushing past the porter, while Jerry ex- 
claimed so loud as to startle his master: ‘I'll 
bar the doors,’ confirmed her in the feeling, that 
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with her fortune, providing an annuity for her 
from his estate. 

“* Cousin Claude,’ said Alice, quietly, ‘ take 
my advice; they say you have fine oratorical 
talents, go to the bar, and make a fortune for 
yourself.’ ’ It may be easily imagined, that the 
advice given was not relished by either. Barry’s 
pride revolted at the idea of selling a single acre ; 
and Clande did not like the widow, because he 
had chosen to fall in love with a girl without 
either character or fortune. Some accommoda- 
tion was made with the creditors, and my friend 
resolved to go abroad. Lord Mountcashel offer- 
ed to take the house, and reside there: but no! 
again family pride was up inarms; and although 
the certainty that Barrybrooke could not be 
kept in even decent order under an immense ex- 
pense, was dwelt upon by his true friends, he 
disdained to let it; decided that three old ser- 
vants should remain to take care of it, and as 
quickly as possible bade adieu to the halls of his 
ancestors, leaving the property at nurse for his 
creditors, and reserving ohly an income of three 
hundred a year for himself. All his relatives 
objected strongly to his being accompanied only 
by Alice Lee.— She'll be sure to come round 
him,’ they exclaimed one and all, ‘ and if enly 
six pen’oth of property is left, it’s only just that 
right should have it.’ It was allin vain: Barry 
took a proud, cold leave of his ‘dear relations’ 
and ‘ particular friends ;’ his spirit had been bit- 


terly wounded by his late misfortunes; but it 
was not by any means subdued. 
“* Jerry,’ said he, as the poor fellow held 


open the carriage door, ‘see that the widow 
Murphy has her milk as usual, and the children 
at the school their clothing at Christmas; the 
agent will attend to it.’ (I must tell you that I 
had used every exertion to prevail on him to ap- 
point a new agent, but in vain;) and Barry was 
trying to conquer his emotion, when Alice, her 
face swollen with weeping, sprang into the car- 
riage. The only living thing she possessed—a 
pet lamb, attempted to follow her, and looked up 
bleating in her face. ‘Keep it, Jerry,’ she said, 
‘it is all 1 have to give you, and I give it you as 
*a remembrance.’ 

“The carriage drove on: at the gate, a con- 
course of tenantry, and the poor whom he had 
so often relieved, awaited him. They stopped the 
carriage ; some of the men who had grown grey 
on the estate, came forwatd:— We have lived 
and flourished under ye'r Honor, and them that’s 
dead and gone, for many years; and ye’ve never 
distressed us, nor offered to do it. If ye’r Honor 
"ll stay among us, and keep from foreign parts, 
we'll make an advance on our rents, and pay up 
at onc’t to next half-year; don’t lave us to the 
marcy o' strangers, and we'll work for ye’, and 
fight for ye’jand never let a writ or a, sheriff 
come 1 the house.’ 

“*@Gh! don’t go to leave us,’ exclaimed a 
poor Waftian, laying her thin hand on the coach 
window.” Oh! don’t, agra! Miss, don’t let him 
—and the mistress, God mark her soul to glory ! 
not could in her grave yet! All this was toomuch 





for my poor friend ; he could only reply, cover- 
ing his face with his hands, ‘God bless you all! 
I must go now; but I will return to you in hap- 
pier times.’ 

‘“ Mr. Barry proceeded to France; the idea of 
cheap liying is connected, perhaps truly, with 
the continent. An Irish gentleman is sure of a 
kind reception abroad ; and the intelligent and 
cheerful manners of my friend Alice, equally 
free from English stiffness and French levity, 
increased the feeling of kindness into esteem. 
Barry, however, could not long remain content- 
ed in the provinces, and determined on a visit to 
Paris. This certainly was not wise; but Alice 
Lee had the happy art of extracting sweets from 
poison. She was introduced to some persons of 
literary distinction there, who discovered that 
her powerful and clear mind was capable of 
great efforts, and much usefulness. They taught 
her to soar, and directed her flight with judg- 
ment and kindness. Her attempts were made 
without even the knowledge of her grandfather, 
who ‘read and approved her first production 
without having an idea from whose pen it pro- 
ceeded ; his feelings can be better imagined than 
described, when he discovered that ‘ his little 
cherished child,’—the scorned, the despised one 
—had not only received, but merited the praise 
of some of the most celebrated persons in France; 
he was not slow in sending this intelligence over. 
I, indeed, heard it with far more of pleasure than 
surprise; but it threw every member of the 
long-tailed family into utter consternation. ‘ The 
thing was impossible—what ! the little pugnosed 
girl, who had never been to school, to be praised 
in the newspapers, and thought much of by 
learned people—for her to write a book, a whole 
book, who had learnt to hold her pen from a vil- 
lage schoolmaster!’ Fancy, my dear sir, all the 
exclamations of vulgar Irish astonishment, and 
even then you can hardly have an idea of the 
hubbub the news occasioned. Happily for Alice, 
she was not one of those morbid literary ladies, 
who mourn at their hard fate, and pretend to sor- 
row because their minds are superior to their 
neighbours—who and sentimentalize over 
their being chligabl appear before the public, 
and yet use every justifiable and unjustifiable 
mode of forcing celebrity. Alice was in the 
purest sense of the word a Christian, and she felt 
the necessity of doimg her duty in that state of 
life to which it had pleased-God to call her. She 
shrank not from the useful exercise of her abili- 
ties, and she had good sense enough to perceive 
that the odium, which at that time even more 
than now, attached to literary women, proceeded 
from the attention they exacted, and the airs of 
superiority they assumed, in society. She did 
not neglect the cultivation of simple flowers, be- 
cause she was skilled in botany ; she did not cease 
to charm ‘by the exercise of her fine meledious 
voice, because she comprehended the nature of 
sound ; nor did she delight less in the mazes of 
the dence, because she understood the laws of 
motion. Though she became an author, she bad 
not ceased to be a woman: her motives were 
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noble—her actions pure. So that she neither 
needed, nor wore a mask—this was the grand 
secret of her popularity. 

“The creditors of Mr. Barry’s estate had 
lately become clamorous, and declared that the 
sums stipulated for had not been regglarly dis- 
charged. My friend found*it necessary to go 
over to Ireland, and settle matters, the de- 
rangement of which he could not account for; 
even his stipend had not lately been remitted, 
and but for the exertions of Alice Lee, he would 


have suffered much pecuniary difficulty. He felt, 


that he ought to clear himself from the imputa~- 
tion of connivance where evidently, on the 
agent’s part, mismanagerfent, if not dishonesty, 
must have been practised: he came upon the 
man unexpectedly, and the fellow paled and 
trembled before him. Conscious and confused, 
he fixed the next morning for the explanation of 
his accounts, but that very night set off for 
America, taking with him avery considerable 
sum, which he had prevailed on the tenants to 
advance, in addition to their rents, under the 
idea of ministering to their landlord’s necessities. 
This was a dreadful blow to my friend’s feelings : 
Alice had suffered much from delicate health, 
ad he would not subject her to the fatigue of a 
journey; but earnestly did he long for her pre- 
sence, to support and cheer him. About three 
weeks after he had quitted Paris on this unfortu- 
nate business, Alice Lee received the following 
letter, sealed with dismal black; the first page 
was in the hand-writing of her beloved guar- 
dian and relative. She afterwards permitted 


me to copy oe 
Barrybrooke, December, 16— 

‘ My BELovep CuiLp: 

* I ought not to have written you so glesey an 
account; it was sadly selfish of me to disturb 
your mind, when I know how much depends on 
the work you are now engaged upon. You 
would gladly support your poor grandfather— 
Would you not? evenvf he had not an acre left. 
No account of that villain since he sailed from 
Cork. Alice, pray for me, pray that my senses 
may be spared. The ingratitude I meet with, is 
the scorpion’s sting that” in my heart.— 
Pray for me, Alice Lee! I suppose it must come 
toa sale. Sell Barrybrooke! And the trees and 
flowers she planted! but I shall have one un- 
fading flower left—you, Alice! Poor Claude is 
even worse off than myself. Oh! the curse of 
property, managed as it is in this unhappy coun- 
try. Would that I had been bred a common 
tradesman, I should then have been Indepen- 
dent,-and not afraid to look every man I meet 
in the face, lest he should ask me for money. Do 
you know that my sternest creditors are those of 
my own kin? I am sick at heart, my child, and 
you are not here: do you rememberthe evening 
you left that splendid conversazione g the Count 
de Leonard’s to come home, that you might give 
me the medicine with your own hand? Yet I 
-would not have you here now for the world. 
Jerry grows youfg again, and Sir Charles is 
as kind as ever. It is too late to wish now—but 





if I bad taken his advice—good night, my 
child. You are the only being related to me 
who never gave me cause for anger. Good 
night—God bless you! to-morrow 1. will finish 
my letter.’ 

“ Poor fellow !” exclaimed Sir Charles, as he 
lifted his eyes from the painful record. “When 
the next sun rose, his spirit had met his God— 
his heart indeed was broken.—The remainder 
was written by his old servant.” 

* May it plaze ye, Miss, to put up with me to 
tell ye the sorrowful tidings—that nixt morning 
when I wint as usual into his Honor’s room, he 
was clean gone and as could.as a stone; they 
worried the soul out o’ him, that they did; and 
my curse, and the curse o’ the poor, ‘ll rest 
heavy on ‘em to the day o’ judgment for. that 
same. I wish ye could see how beautiful he 
looks this minute; jist smiling fh bis coffin. So 
best; for he’s beyant trouble now. God be 
praised ! they couldn't keep his sew] from glory! 
Poor Master Claude is like one mad, and Sir 
Charles is forced to order the funeral: it ’ill be 
the thing to do honour to the name, and a grand 
berrin’ as ever was seen in the country; priests 
and ministers, and all the heart’s-blood o’ the 
gentry—and it’s my intention, now that thedear . 
master’s gone, to travel into foreign parts my-.. 
self, and wait upon you, Miss, who must want © 
some one to look after ye. Seeing (no offence I 
hope!) that ye are all as one as my own born 
child; and so keep up ye’r heart, and God’s 
fresh blessin’ be about ye, prays ye’r humble and 
faithful servant (till death) to command. 

‘ Jeremian Kee.’ 

“ The funeral justified Jerry’s expectations. 
It was feared that an attempt would have. 
made to arrest the body, but the tenan e 
prepared for such an event; they were armed, 
and would have sacrificed their lives, sooner 
than suffered a sheriff’s officer to lay a finger on 
the coffin. The scene of confusion and abuse 
which ensued amongst those, who notwithstand- 
ing they knew the state of embarrassment the 
property was in, quarrelled over it, like starved 
jackals over mouldering bones, is sickening to 
think upon. In about six weeks, the estates of 
the late Charles Barry, Esq. were advertised to 
be sold by the sheriff, for the benefit of the cre- 
ditors of the said estates. The sorrow of sweet 
Alice Lee was agonizing to witness or think 
upon; and even now she has not ceased regret- 
ting that she did not accompany her grandfather - 
on his dast journey. Agitation brought ona ner- 
vous fever; and her friends in Paris,for more 
than a month, dreaded what its final effects 
might be. She recovered slowly; and one day 
I was sitting with her in the drawing-room 
(when I found I could be of no service in Ireland, 
I went to see her) when the lady she staying 
with, endeavouring to divert her , observed 
with the good humoured playfulness 6 coun- 
try, that Alice’s last work had t 
of an old half-Indian gentleman, a Mir. Clifton, 
an Englishman she believed, who wished he 
were young enough to make love to her. 





A €COQUET. 





“ © Clifton was my dear grandmother’s name,’ 
replied Alice; ‘and she had a brother once, but 
he died, I believe.’ A vague idea, which I could 
neither account for nor express, took possession 
of my mind. The next morning I waited on the 
old gentleman, and judge of my delight and as- 
tonishment, when | found, after much investi- 
gation, that Mr. Clifton was indeed the brother 
of her grandmether, who had gone abroad when 
his sister was too young to remember aught about 
him, and who had returned a husbandless and 
childless man; and the discovery of such a rela- 
tive was a source of extraordinary happiness to 
him. He was a proud, stern man, very unlike 
the parent she had lost; yet he soon proved that 
he was anxious to bestow upon her, what the 
world calls substantial proofs of his affection. 
Being the avowed heiress of a rich Indian mer- 
chant could add nothing to the lustre of Alice 
Lee, but it increased her power of doing good; 
the idea of Barrybrooke being sold rendered her 
very miserable. ‘ Claude was always very kind 
to me,’ she said, ‘ and 1 should like to prove that 
Iam not ungrateful, by saving the house and 
domain for him.’ Her uncle, who might well be 
proud of her, when I mentioned this wish to him, 
caught at the idea of gratifying her with avidity, 
and agreed to give moncy for the purpose, just 
as if he were bestowing upon her a splendid toy. 
_ He wished to visit Dublin, and we set out for 
that once splendid city with many and varied 
feelings. But I tire you—a moment more, and 
my tale isended. We were grieved on our arri- 
val there, to find that the sale had been hurried 
forward: by the desire of Alice Lee, I wrote to 
the sheriff, offering terms for the house, &c. of 
Barrybrooke. Through some precious mistake, 
which could not occur in any other country, my 
letter miscarried. We drove down to the town 
of Bannis, situated on the estate—and here you 


must let me mention an instance of the delicacy © 


of my favourite’s mind. She positively would 
not travel in her uncle’s carriage, but racketed 
the old gentleman all to pieces in an Irish post- 
chaise. 

* ¢ Tt would insult their distress,’ she said, ‘ to 
go in splendour, when the family of my benefac- 
tor is reduced almost to want.’ The auction 
was going on when she drove into the town; we 
were ten minutes too late—the very house of 


Barrybrooke had been sold to the architect L 


spoke of! The kind and generous feelings of 
my young friend were thus thrown into another 
channel; she purchased an annuity for ‘ Cousin 
Claude,’ and to the hour of his death he never 
knew from whom the income came, that enabled 
him to live with so much comfort during the five 
years he survived his uncle. She practised the 
revenge of a Christian: she did good to those 
who itefully used her; nor were they 
averse e of whatever crumbs she chose 
to bestow. You know the romance of her mar- 
riage, and we have often laughed at the gro- 
tesque figure Jerry exhibited at Paris. By the 
way—” 

Mr. Newton looked at his watch :—the kind- 





hearted, garrulous old gentleman took the hint, 
only adding that the motto adopted by Alice, 
was INDEPENDENcE—the device, a little bark 
passing through a stormy sea, with Hope at the 
helm, and the haven in view. 


EEE 


A COQUET. 


Do you see in that drawing-room a little wo- 
man, with dark brown hair, an arch and lively 
eye, with a smile which Venus herself might 
envy? Her dress of white crape is falling off 
her shoulders, and her wreath of roses across her 
forehead, appears as if chance alone had placed 
it there? She is encircled by homageand flatte- 
ry; she draws all mankind towards her, and every 
thing around her seems replete with charms; 
she has sense enough to render every one pleased 
with himself. If an old officer draws near, she 
discourses on valour, and boasts of the glory of 
Bridgewater and New Orleans, as she passes 
over her forehead her rosy fingers. Does a 
young student appear to listen to her, who has 
made himself conspicuous by his oratory, she ex- 
tols, above every other gift, that of eloquence, 
and eulogizes the talents displayed at the bar, as 
she carelessly advances forward a little foot, mo- 
delled by the graces. A young man, something 
of a philosopher, has just repeated some cold 
maxim, and she directly speaks in admiration of 
the wisdom of Solon, while she discovers a smile 
which would have inspired the lyre of Anacreon. 
Never, in a word, was a coquet so perfect in the 
part she is playing; never did a woman unite to- 
gether more powers of seduction, with more de- 
sire of pleasing; ease and lightness in conversa- 
tion; fascination in her smile, gaiety in her 
looks; she appears to possess all that can ani- 
mate, charm, and, perhaps deceive—yet she does 
not deceive any one, for she sports with her at- 
tractions, as a child plays with his toys or flow- 
ers ;-itis by the same arms that she draws towards 
her, and repels every attack of gallantry, and, 
under this three-fold rampart of coquetry, her 
heart, in appearance trifling and cold, conceals 
the sigh which it breathes for one alone, while 
her lips bestow smiles on a thousand others. 

But do not let us follow that coquet with the 
blue eyes; when retired to the solitude of her 
chamber, she takes her wreathe from her hair, 
and unties her sash. Perhaps, then, a tear dims 
the lustre of her eyes, heretofore so brilliant. 
Perhaps, a bitter smile passes over those lips, 
that appeared, a short time ago, so bewitching! 
Here she i$ about to take up again all the wretch- 
edness of her heart; but here we ought to finish 
the picture ; it belongs not to the pen of a friend 
to unveil the heart ofanother. We ought only to 
study the science of. knowing how our coquetry 
may be r@@koned a virtue, and using ourselves 
a certain degree of dissimulation in society, so | 
as to conceal the weakness of our hearts, and 
letting no one know the empire he may have over 
them, which would be much more dangerous than 
that he might obtain over our imagination. 
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APPIE M°GIE. 
BY JAMES HOGG, THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


O Love has done muckle in city and glen, 

In tears of the women, an’ vows of the men ; 
But the sweet little.rogue, wi’ his visions o” bliss, 
Has never done aught sae unhallowed as this; + 
For; what do ye think 7—~at a dance on the green, 
Afore the dew fell through the gleaming yestreen, 
He has woundit the bosom and blindit the ee 

Of the flower o’ our valley, young Appie M’Gie. 


Young Appie was sweet as the zephyr of even, 
And blythe as the laverock that carols in Heaven 
As bonny &s ever was bud o’ the thorn, 

Or rose that unfolds to the breath o° the morn. 
Her form was the fairest o’ Nature’s design, 

And her soul was as pure as her face was divine. 
Ah, Love! ’tis a shame that a model so true, 

By thee should be melted and moulded anew. 


The little pale flowerets blush deep for thy blame; 
The fringe o’ the daisy is purple wi’ shame; 

The heath-breeze, that kisses the cheeks o’ the free, 
Has a tint of the meliow soft-breathings of thee. 

Of all the wild wasters of glee and of hue, 

And eyes that have depth o’ the ocean of blue, 
Love, thou art the chief! and a shame upon thee, 
For this deed thou hast done to young Appie M’Gie. 





THE ROSE OF MAY. 
BY CARNE, AUTHOR OF ‘LETTERS FROM THE EAST.” 


I sat the flower would bloom no more, 
That wither'd yesterday ; 

That morning dews would ne’er restore 
My lovely rose of May. 

The futare was too cold a thing 
In my sweet dream to be; 

The present rose, the present spring, 
Are all of life to me. 


a 


I do remember well my grief, 
When died my flower—and then 

My joy, when time brought, leaf by leaf, 
As sweet a flewer again. 

And then I said, “‘ Farewell, despair, 
Thou art no guest for me ; 

Whate’er I lose of bright or fair, 
I hope again to see.” 


Alas! I’ve often wept since then, 
And death has robb’d my bowers; 

But even amidst the griefs of men, 
I've comfort found in flowers. 

For, if the bloom of love be brief, 
And if Fame’s crown be riven, 

I would not mourn life’s fading leaf, 
But look for spring in heaven. 





BALLET DANCING. 


Tax perfection to which this style of exhibi- 
tion is now arrived, renders every information 
that can be obtainéd on the subject, interesting 
toits admirers. The number of these is certain- 
ly extensive, and the pre-eminence shown to the 
dancing part of the Opera company, over the en- 
chanting sounds that flow from the throats of 
Pasta and Malibran, makes one readily conclude 
that the Aeel is of more importance than the head, 
and that art exultingly triumphs over the /abours 
of science. But while such omnipotent authority 
prevails in its behalf, it were vain, for one ouT 
OF FASHION, to attempt to decry the art or its 
professors; therefore willingly, to keep on good 
terms with the reigning taste, we have collected 
some information concerning the progress of 
ballet-dancing, from its first introduction, in the 





reign of Caribert, King of Paris, when the art 
assumed somewhat of a regular form. 

Be it understood, then, that the aforesaid royal 
personage had a most beautiful Queen, by whom 
he was greatly beloved, and who, finding her 
husband more passionately devoted to the chace, 
than he was to her charms—resolved to exert her 
utmost efforts to invent novelties and amusements, 
that should withdraw him ‘from the selfish and 
perilous employments he took such delight in. 
Accordingly the Queen Indoberg rse to 
the charms of music and danci ich she 
found herself compelled to unite, si the former 
had failed of the wished for effect, when pursued 
alone. But poor Indoberg had reason speedily to . 
regret the association ; for two sisters of the most 
ravishing beauty, who sang like syrens, and Were 
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WINDOW BLINDS—THE OCEAN. 





the principal performers in all the dances and 
entertainments given by the Queen, so captivat- 
ed the heart of the royal huntsman, that he aban- 
doned himself to this new passion, and married 
each of them. 

~ On the 29th of January, 1393, the Duchess de 
Berri gave a grand ball, at her of the Go- 
belins, where all the court was assembled. A 
troop of masked savages made their appearance 
on the scene, which excited the curiosity of the 
Duke of Orleans, who, suspecting perhaps that 
his royal master, Charles VI. was among them, 
suddenly seized a flambeau, to examine their 
persons more nearly, when a spark having 
caught the robe of one of the masks, was speedi- 
ly communicated to the next. The Duchess de 
Berri being in the secret of the masquerade, ran 
to the king, and, throwing her robe round him, 
extinguished the fire. Several noblemen lost 
their lives through this folly; to expiate which 
the Duke de Orleans built a chapel, which he 
dedicated to the Celestines, and endowed it for 
the purpose of pious exercises, for the souls of 
those who had died through that accident. In 
the old records which we have of ballet-dancing, 
we learn that the representation of an action was 
expressed by verses; by which, when the public 
was fully possessed of the plot, the actorsaccom- 
panied their declamations by gestures and steps 
suited tothe part. The surprising adventures of 
@ young man named Hymen, the despair of Ca- 
lice for the indifference of Erasius, which caused 
her to throw herself into the sea, in order to ex- 
tinguish her passion, were very prominent pieces: 
(the which it is to be feared, afforded. pretext for 
the famous leap of the still more famous Sappho.) 

Cardinal Riatti endeavoured to inspire his 
uncle, Pope Sextus [V., with a taste for drama- 
tic representation, in which.music and dancing 
were conjunctively the basis. But the Pope had 
other affairs upon his hands ; he wanted tocanon- 
ize St. Bonaventure ; to persecute the Venitians ; 
to fight against the powerful faction of the Medi- 
cis; and to debate upon future supplies. Itmay 
well be imagined that his holiness had too many 
occupations to allow him to think for a moment 
of organizing a company of dancers and players! 
but what Cardinal Riatti failed in effecting, was 
afterwards successfully performed by means of a 
very important auxiliary, under the superinten- 
dance of a homely country gentleman. 

There was very good dancing at the court of 
Francis I. The graceful and witty Margaret 
of Valois, was the Taglioni of her time. The 
minuet danced by Margaret was a wonderful 
performance ; and the first poets of Europe gave 
it celebrity by their verses ; oneof her slow piro- 
nettes was sufficient to turn all the courtiers 
‘Juan of Austria, viceroy of the low 

fing of her fame, set off post from 
visiting Paris incog, saw Margaret 
which he instantly returned, ex- 
claiming repeatedly to his companions, as the 
rapid coursers fled hastily from the scene of the 
dance, “ what wonders in a minuet!” This was 
the sole thought of the viceroy Don Juan. The 










smiling country which offered itself to the view, 
the noise of the horses as they trotted on the 
road, the whips of the postilions—none of these 
could draw him out of the delicious reverie, 
which so powerfully chained him. As soon as 
he reached the palace, he entered the council 
chamber, to discuss affairs of state with his as- 
sembled ministers, who received him in silence, 
expecting the prince to address them on the sub- 
ject on which they were convened: “ what won- 
ders ina government!” &c. Such was 
the commencement of his harangue. A profes- 
sor of dancing in an excess of enthusiasm for his 
art may repeat the words of Don Juan, but let 
him remember, they originated with the German 
Cesar. 





pC 
HANGING OF WINDOW BLINDS. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the National Intelligen- 


’ cer says:—* It is surprising to me that the mode 


of hanging window blinds universally practised 
in France, should not have been introduced in 
our hot and sunny climate. There, the blind is 
hung by hinges at the top, and opens by being 
pushed out from below to any distance agreeable, 
instead of being hung on the sides and opening 
perpendicularly. By our present mode, the blinds 
cannot be opened without admitting the sun ; but 
by the French mode, the blind may be epened, 
the air admitted, and the sun at the same time 
excluded—the window being still shaded, though 
the blind be open. Let any one try this plan on 
a southern exposure, and he will find its supe- 
riority. Another advantage is, that the blind is 
more easily and quickly opened and shut; and a 
further superiority is, you can have your blinds 
open without Josing the pleasure of privacy in 
your apartment. We take, unfortunately, all 
our fashions from England, and if England had 
adopted the French mode of hanging window 
blinds, we should long ago have copied it. But 
the English climate, requiring the admission of 
all the little sunshine nature gives it, forbids the 
adoption of the French mode, and we, therefore, 
have rejected it, although our climate renders it 
more desirable than ever in France itself. I pray 
our builders to consider the subject. 


———EEEEs 
THE OCEAN. 


Tue depth of the ocean is a point, says M. 
Brun, which has puzzled alike philosophers and 
practical men, and is, after all, left in a wild field 
of conjecture. The most probable guide is ana- 
logy; and the wisest men, judging by this crite- 
rion, have presumed that the depth of the sea 
may be measured by the height of mountains, 
the highest of which are 20,000 and 30,000 feet. 
The greatest depth that has been tried to-be 
measured, is that found in the Northern oceans 
by Lord Mulgrave; he heaved a very heavy 
sounding lead, and gave out along with it a cable 
rope of the length of 4980 feet without finding 
the bottom. 
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THE MISTORY OF INSECTS. 


To this interesting subject the Family Library 
has apportioned two of its earliest volumes, and 
when we reflect on the extensive range which 
providence has assigned to these diminutive ani- 
mals, which-pervade the whole surface of the 
globe, in numbers too great for the most bound- 
less imaginaiion to conceive, we cannot feel sur- 
prise that this portion of animated nature has re- 
cently excited so-much attention. 

During the middle ages, entomology shared 
the fate of every other science, but with the re- 
vival of a taste for literature, the history of in- 
sects became again attractive, and, if we merely 
glance at the many purposes of good and evil to 
which their tiny powers are applied, it must ap- 
pear extraordinary that the study should ever 
have been deemed useless or frivolous. The 
minuteness of insects may render them contemp- 
tible in the eyes of: the unthinking; but, when 
we consider the art and mechanism in so minute 
a structure, the fluids circulating in vessels so 
small as to escape the sight, the beauty of their 
wings and ccvering, and the manner in which 
each is adapted for procuring its peculiar 
pleasures, we shall find how small a difference 
there is between ghe great and the little things 
of this life, since the maker of all has bestow- 
ed_the same contrivance on the elephant and 
the ant. 

To those, even, who derive no pleasure from 
the studies of a liberal mind, and feel no satisfac- 
tion in any employment that is not attended with 
immediate profit, the researches of the entomolo- 
gist are far from useless. Had the operations 
of the silk-worm never been examined, could 
men have availed themselves of the labour of an 
insect that administers so largely to the richness 
and elegance of our dress? In the same manner, 
wax and honey enter into the articles of our 
commerce, and add to our luxuries. The Chi- 
nese procure an elegant varnish and a rich dye 
from insects, and from them our finest red 
colours are also obtained. The advantages of 
the cochineal insect, which is propagated with 
care, and in vast numbers, have been long ap- 
preciated. 

The medical uses of the insect tribes are also 
far from being inconsiderable, and they have 
still other uses which appear singular and curi- 
ous. So far back as the time of Theophrastus 
and of Pliny, certain kinds of them were em- 
ployed in ripening the figs throughout the islands 
of the archipelago, where, it appears from Tour- 
nefort, the practice still subsists. Similar pur- 
poses are effected by our gardeners, who employ 
the bees on their first coming, and shut them into 
the frames, to transfer the prolific farina of the 
male blossom to that of the female, whereby 
fructification is insured, and early cucumbers 
are produced. 

But there are still other inducements to the 
study of entomology, founded not in the hope of 





profit, but of alleviating or preventing the nume- 
rous mischiefs. they occasion. They desolate 
whole provinces in swarms; they attack our 
gardens, fruit, corn, vegetables ; they pierce the 
soundest bottoms of ships, and gradually reduce 
them to ruin; they injure our books, our furni- 
ture, our clothing; not even sparing our persons, 
but tormenting us long before the period when 
nature has destined us to become their legitimate 
prey. Surely, then, we may be persuaded that 
there is no branch of animal history which better 
deserves our attention. 

“ The simplest animal with which we are ac- 
quainted,” says the editor of the Family Library, 
“is to be found in water, either in a stagnant 
state, or impregnated with decayed vegetable 
matter : it is of microscopic minuteness, a single 
living point, without any organ whatever, and 
called Monas. A drop of putrid water contains 
myriads of these in motion. One degree higher 
in the scale of exisfence, are the Polypi—crea- 
tures possessing the form of a vegetable, with the 
consistence of a jelly. Their internal 
tion consists only of a sac, the first indication of 
astomach. They have no head, nor organs of 
sense, muscles, nor vessels. Like plants, they 
perpetuate their species by buds. They live in 
water. 

The next class of animals, also aquétic, are of 
a star-like form. Besides the mouth and stomach 
common to them with the polypi, slight indica- 
tions of a nervous and respiratory system are dis- 
coverable in their organization. None of their 
movements seem~connected with muscular ac- 
tion, though their substance, in many instances, 
is capable of contraction and dilatation. They 
are multiplied not only by buds or gemmz, but 
also by eggs, where the new individual, separat- 
ing from the parent, is thrown off by the mouth: 
they live in the ocean. 

“ Worms have the organs of locomotion more 
fully developed, the bedy of the animal being di- 
vided into rings—a faint approach to the articu- 
lation of the limbs in more perfect creatures. 
The long intestinal canal is widened at one part, 
so as t6 give x notion of the division into stomach 
and intestine. They possess a circulatory sys- 
tem of vein and artery, but no heart.. Their 
respiratory organs are of the simplest kind. 
They are furnished with a long, nervous ‘ cord, 
running from one extremity of the body to the 
other, in the course of which nodules of nervous 
matter are placed, from which little nerves are 
radiated to the neighbouring parts. 


and circulation well developed; a 
intestines, a heart with two cham 
and veins, circulating cold blood; a nodulated 
nervous system, organs of touch, rudiments of 
a tongue, and something like an organ of hear- 





LADIES OF BUENOS AYRES—MARVEILLE DE PAGNANTI. 





ing, and a respiratory system. The organs of 
locomotion are not much dev 
«The Crustacea, or stich animals ai resewible 
the lobster, possess lateral appendages fixed to 
the trunk, @hich assist them te move: their 
is similar to that of the mollusce:; but 
fh Sn aaa cant 
of the senses. ; 


* Ascondipg in the scale of bemgs, we next 
come to—Insecrs. 

‘“'The English word insect is derived from the 
Latin word insectum, which is probably = or 
faption or contraction of intersectum, ‘ cut be- 
tWeen;’ and the name, as applied toa class of 
animals, is doubtlessly suggested by the bodies 
of these animals being so made up of distinct 
parts, as at Tne gang: earned a 
notched of intersec 

mbna ars ofan ot 


situations. They possess 
endowed with wonderful instincts, ~The organs 
of nutrition and generation are as perfect as 
those of more elevat« * orders. 
Insects have been ae 2 PE from 
pce ote, theese Their body is, for the 
part, composed of yarious jomings or articu- 
lations ‘Memes joinings are comprehended in 
ee tone thorax, or Chest, abdomen, or belly. 
“ The head has a-moveable junetion or articu- 
lation with the second division, or thorax, in the 


Woh Geamentvos, @ Yow nocribi UE the sat ie 
markable insects. ; 
" ~» ‘ = wt 
‘LADIES OF BUENOS AYA ES, 


Fins lief Bonse> Aims Sate bas Gt 
beautiful. ‘They are 


some-di: ped writers bare put upon thie very 
kindness amd unreserve, the miscon- 


excrcise. 





structions. Those who know these people well, 
pronounce such remarks to be and wan- 
ton cafummnies ; ‘and the best disproval of 
them is in the fact, that many of the most_re- 
spectable foreign merchants and residents, have 
formed matrimonial cennexions here, and their 
wives are remarkable for the devotion aud con- 


-the day time, (except to church and on pata 
the evening being 
at which’ time the shops are brilliantly illumi- 
nated, and in fine weather, filled with fair cus- 
tomers. They manifest an excessive fondness 
for confects of every description, (dulcés,) and a 
peng sane = sada, weit er no 
of their hair; and the presenta- 
to a visiter, is regarded as a most 
gracious compliment. The fan is ani 
Sho oxupen, 7 BN eadeptoall oC sid deg 
dispIky admirable adroitness. Indeed, the great 
variety of female purposes to which this instru- 
menit«may be applied, is inappreciable by all 
panna eter cae 


tion of a 


MARVEILLE PE PAGNANI. 

This is the title of.a Duetto for a single Violin, 
says the Boston Commentator, recently publish- 
ed in <London. . It is the famous piece, the per- 
formance of which by , that has exerted 


cack aitokistindnt tha Europe. One part 
be executes with the bow, pete yee e 
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PICTURE OF MANNERS 


IN GREECE. 


Mr. Cockerell had not left us many days be- 
fore we had an opportunity of witnessing some 
interesting and curious scenes, in the enjoyment 
of which we would gladly have had his participa- 
tion. One of these was the marriage feast of 
Giovanni Melas, an intelligent and well educat- 
ed Greek merchant. On a Saturday evening, 
we went with Signore Nicolo to view the noctur 
nal procession, which always accompanies the 
bridegroom when he escorts his betrothed from 
the paternal roof to that of her future husband: 
this consisted of near a hundred of the first per. 
sons in Ioannina, with torch-bearers and a band 
of music. After having received the lady, they 
retraced their steps, joined by an equal number 
of ladies, in compliment to the bride: these latter 
were attended by their maid-servants, many of 
whom carried infants in their arms, dressed in 
prodigious finery. The little bride, who appeared 
extremely young, walked with slow, and, appa- 
rently, reluctant steps, supported by a matron 
on each side, and another behind. At the door 
of his dwelling Signore Meias threw several 
handsful of money among the crowd; we our- 
selves were there introduced to him, and, with 
great politeness, he ordered the band of music 
to accompany us back. Nextday being Sunday, 
we understood that the archbishop of Ioannina 
attended to place the tinsel crowns upon the 
heads of the new couple, light the tapers, put the 
rings on the fingers, and perform all the tedious 
mummery of a Greek wedding. The consumma- 
tion of the marriage rite, and the unloosening of 
the mystic zone, is deferred till the third day of 
the ceremonies. On this day a grand nuptial 
entertainment was given, as is usual, to which 
all the particular friends and connexions of the 
bride and bridegroom were invited. In the 
evening we sent our congratulations to Signore 
Melas, with an intimation that, if agreeable, we 
. would pay our respects to him personally on his 
marriage. This, as we had foreseen, was consi- 
dered a compliment; the band of music was 
sent to precede us to the house, at the door of 
which we found our host waiting to receive us: 
from thence he led us into the festive chamber, 
and introduced us to his guests, I mean to the 
male part of them; since, as it has been before 
observed, in this semi-barbarous country, the 
sexes are separated at convivial entertainments ; 
acustom which throws over the amusements of 
society languid jnsipidity, or taints them with sot- 
tish degradation. We found Signore Melas’s 
friends, after having partaken of the equal feast, 
pouring out copious libations to the rosy god, 
and singing hymeneal songs to the discordant 
“harmony of fiddles and guitars. All rose up at 
our entrance, receiving us with every mark of 
attention, and seating us at the upper end of the 
divan, one on each side of Signore Alexi Noutza, 
governor of Zagori, and at that time a great fa- 
vourite with the vizir: he officiated for the 
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bridegroom as master of the ceremonies. In the 

interval between our introduction and supper, a 
fool or zany was called in to divert the company 
by acting with a clown a kind of pantomime, the 
ludicrous nature of which consisted in practical 
jokes and hard knocks upon the clown’s pate, 
which strongly excited the risibility of the spec- 
tators. We were much more pleased with the 
next species of entertainment, which consisted 
of the Albanitico, or national dance of the Alba- 
nian palikars, performed by several of the most 
skilful among the vizir’s guards, who had been 
invited to the feast. The evolutions and figures 
of this exercise served to display the astonishing 
activity and muscular strength of these hardy 
mountaineers, who, grasping each other tightly 
by the hands, moved fora time slowly backwards 
and forwards, then hurried round in a quick, cir- 
cular movement, according to the excitement of 
the music and their own voices in full stretch; in 
the mean time the coryphzeus, orleader, who was 
frequently changed, made surprising leaps, bend- 
ing backwards till his head almost touched the 
ground, and then, starting up into the air with 
the elastic spring of a bow, whilst his long hair 
flowed in wild confusion over his shoulders. 
After this was finished, the bride » with 
several of his guests, imitated then example, 
with less agility, but with more grace and ele- 
gance. Dancingis still considered by the modern, 
as it was by the ancient Greeks, a requisite ac- 
complishment in the composition of a gentleman. 
By similar feats Ulysses was entertained at the 
court of Alcinous, who seems to have spoken of 
his dancers with a regal pride. Xenophen, also, 
in his Symposium gives an interesting descrip- 
tion of a pantomimic dance or ballet, which was 
performed at a banquet, where Socrates was 
present: in it the parts of Bacchus and Ariadne 
were sustained by a youth and a female, both of 
great beauty, who introduced all the various cir- 
cumstances of the nuptial ceremony, whilst a 
musician accompanied them with appropriate 
tunes upon the flute. When supper was an- 
nounced, we all sat down, except the bridegroom, 
whose presence was excused, at a long table, 
plentifully supplied with poultry, game, pilau, 
various made dishes, and pastry. In token of 
extreme civility, every person near us heaped 
food upon our plates, which sometimes presented 
such heterogeneous mixtures of fish, flesh, and 

fowl, that, if we had been obliged to eat them, 
this, probably, would have been our last meal. I 

observed a beautiful boy, about six years old, 
who sat next me, cramming himself till he could 
scarcely breathe; and the little seemed 

so determined that 1 should follow example, 
that he always put a share of his mess on my 

plate. Mr. Parker happening to sneeze at this 

entertainment, he was quite electrified by the 

boisterous congratulatory vivas of the guests. 

This custom is very general in the south of 
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Europe, and seems to be a remnant of a very an- 
cient superstition. In the mean time the guests 
poured dowm copious draughts of wine, toasting 
the bride and bridegroom, the English Milordi, 
Signore Alexi, and others; and now I fancied 
that I could discover the meaning of old Ana- 
creon in some of his Bacchanalian expressions, 
from the manner in which these Grecian topers 
drank, (auverl) many of whom filled two and 
others even three goblets with wine: then tak- 
ing up one with the right hand, théy applied it to 
their lips, pouring the contents of the other two 
into it with their left, and never moving the cup 
from the mouth till the whole of the liquor was 
despatched ; these triplets were received by the 
rest of the company with unbounded applause. 
Possibly the celebrated Thracian Amystis may 
have been a similar trial of Bacchanalian skill, 
and not a goblet, as it is generally rendered:— 


Neu multi Damalis meri 
Bassum Threicia viacat AMYSTIDE. 


The feast was kept up with great merriment and 
noise, till Signore Melas came in to pay us the 
highest compliment in his power, by introducing 
us into the gynzeconitis, where the ladies were 
assembled. In passing through the gallery we 
observed a quantity of rich bed-furniture, con- 
sisting of purple velvet, embroidered with gold, 
which is always sent with the bride, and display- 
ed for public admiration on those occasions. We 
had heard that loannina was celebrated for the 
beauty and fine complexion of its females; and 
certainly we were not disappointed when we en- 
tered into the apartment where a party of the 
most charming women in that capital were col- 
lected together. They satin a large circle round 
the reom, superbly attired; but the liquid lustre 
of their eyes far outshone the jewels that spark- 
led in their raven tresses. The reflection came 
forcibly across the mind—what brutes the men 
must be who could desert the society of such 
master pieces of excelling nature, to indulge in 
the low gratifications of riotous intemperance! 
By the smiles and whispers that went round the 
circle, we soon perceived that our appearance 
excited much curiosity, and that our persons and 
every article of our dress became subjected to the 
minutest scrutiny ; we were seated on each side 
of the little bride, who was scarcely twelve years 
of age, and was comparatively so girlish, that it 
required a stretch of the imagination to consider 
her in the characterofa matron. She was mag- 
nificently dressed, the value of the jewels with 
which she was adorned being estimated at.about 
two thousand pounds. An ancient family appen- 
dage, in the shape of an old nurse stood near her, 
and this Argus was actively employed in guard- 
ing her charge, and repelling the advances of 
Signore Melas, who was anxious to impress the 
marks of his affection upon the lips of his be- 
trothed. One of the Albanian guards having 
brought in coffee, the young lady arose, and with 
avery pretty air handed it to Mr. Parker and 
myself, who were obliged to suffer this inversion 
of the right order of things, and accommodate 





ourselves to the custom of the place. We ob- 
served that her manners and deportment were 
accompanied with great mildness and affability ; 
but her features had not sufficiently expanded 
for us to judge of their expression: it appeared 
as if her countenance might become interesting, 
without being handsome; she was a daughter of 
the chief primate of Ioannina, and her dowry 
was said to be very considerable. After re- 
maining here about an hcur, we took our leave; 


-but in quitting the room we remarked a number 


of faces peeping out of an opposite latticed win- 
dow, and found that a large party of young un- 
married girls had been keeping the feast in a 
different apartment, separated both from men 
and women. The band of music accompanied 
us back to our lodging, where we arrived about 
midnight.—T'ravels in Greece and Albania, by 
the Rev. T. S. Hughes. 





FREEDOM. 


Tue principles of freedom ought, in a more 
peculiar manner, to be cherished by Christians, 
because they alone can secure that liberty of con- 
science, and freedom of enquiry, which is essen- 
tial to the proper discharge of the duties of their 
profession. A full toleration of religious opinions, 
and the protection of all parties in their respec- 
tive modes of worship, are the natural operations 
of a free government; and every thing that tends 
to check or restrain them, materially affects the 
interest of religion. Aware of the force of reli- 
gious belief over the mind of man, of the gener- 
ous independence it inspires, and of the eager- 
ness with which it is cherished and maintained, it 
is towards this quarter the arm of despotism first 
directs its attacks, while through every period 
the imaginary right of ruling the conscience has 
been the earliest assumed and the latest relin- 
quished. Under this conviction, an enlightened 
Christian, when. he turns his attention to political 
occurrences, will rejoice in beholding every ad- 
vance towards freedom in the government of na- 
tions, as it forms not only a barrier to the en- 
croachments of tyranny, but security to the diffu- 
sion and establishment of truth. A considerable 
portion of personal freedom may be enjoyed, it 
is true, under a despotic government, or in other 
words, a great part of human actions may be left 
uncontrolled, but with this an enlightened mind 
will never rest satisfied, because it is at best but 
an indulgence flowing from motives of policy or 
the lenity of the prince, which may be at any time 
withdrawn by the hand that bestowed it. Upon 
the same principle, religious toleration may have 
an accidental and precarious existence in states 
whose policy is the most arbitrary, but in such a 
situation it seldom lasts long, and can never 
rest upon a secure and permanent basis, disap- 
pearing for the most part along with those 
temporary views of interest or policy on which 
it was founded. The history of every age will 
attest the truth of this observation.— Rev. Robert 
Rall. 
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BEAUTY VANISHED. 








A creature beautiful as dew-dipp’d roses, 
Symmetric as the goddess sprung in marble 

From out the sculpior’s mind, deeply reposes 
In a rich sleep of thought; and the clear warble 

Of birds that greet Aurora in blue skies, 

Hath not a sound so holy asthe sighs 

That part her fruit-like lips. Is she not dreaming 
A poesy inspired of panting love, 

Divine as that with which the heavens are streaming 
When the intense eye of the west is wove 

With the aurient sun-set ? She isgone! I weep— 
For so all beauty passeth from the vision ; 

And clouds of darkness o’er the spirit creep, 

Making of all her light obscure elision. 




























ON A HUMAN HEART, 


Anp was this loathsome clod, which now I grasp, 
The vital centre of a wond’rous worldy 
Warming a bosom for pale love to clasp ? 

Was this foul mass the marvel, where enfurl’d, 
Like waves along the mighty ocean curl’d, 

High feelings rose, that would the stars defy ? 
Was this the throbbing and dilating thing, 

That lent all splendid beauty to the eye, 

Made the lip burn with holy melody— 

And floated Fancy on her rainbow-wing ! 

It was—a living and a human heart! 

A sun of smiles—a solemn cloud of tears! 

What is it now 7—Oh ! let my soul depart ! 

She's stricken, and her glory disappears. 








Drpn’r it ever occur to you, that a man may 
be ruined by a bit of good luck as well as by bad ? 
—I’m sure it must.—I had an uncle at Tralee, 

_ who was left seventy pounds by his wife’s gossip, 
and he welcomed the gift so warmly, and carous- 
ed so heartily to the honour of the giver, that he 
never ceased drinking and losing his time—though 
he was a dacent man, and did business as he 
ought before—until the seventy pounds, and a 
little to the tail of it, had slipped through his fin- 
gers. But that wasn’t the end of it: for he got 
such bad habits as he never could shake off again ; 
so he lived a few years a sot, and died a beggar: 
all which wouldn’t have happened, but for the 
seventy pounds his wife’s gossip gave him. I 
knew a young wonian, whose name I won’t men- 
tion, for the sake of her family, who lost herself 
entirely through a love of fine clothes, which she 
had never cared more about than just a little, as 
all women do—and no blame to them—before 
her brother, who sailed for three years in the 
same ship with me, brought her home a little bag 
of silks and things above her station, which, when 
she’d worn them, made her despise her plain, 
honest, ould duds; and them that was about her 
couldn’t give her better; so she grew sick of 
home, and did that she was sore at heart for when 
she came to a death-bed. Ah! then’s the time, 
if we never did before, when we know right from 
wrong ;—then’s the time, when the brain balances 
things, and gives true weight to ali our misdeeds ; 
—then’s the time, when a man, who could never 
before recollect what he did that day se’nnight, 
remembers all the evil he has done in his days, 
and all the good he might have done, but 
wouldn’t. A dying man’s memory, if he has 
been a bad one, is one of the most perfect and 
terrible things in the world: go see one yourself, 
and you'll own it. We may be ’cute enough to 
hide what we do from the world all our lives, but 
we can’t do so, from ourselves when death puts 
out his big bony paw to give us a grim welcome 
to his dark dominions. We may be ‘cute enough 









































THE NATIVE AND THE ODD FISH. 





to shut our own eyes to what we've done, when 


we're strong and able, and the world’s going 
merrily round with us; and we may be fools 
enough to think that our sins are blotted out 
when we have forgotten them ;—for I’ve found 
that men are just like the éstriches ’'veseen my- 
self, in Africa, which, when they’re hunted, poke 
their pates into a dark place, leaving their bodies 
intirely exposed, and fancy no one can see them 
if they can’t see themselves :—but when we know 
that the last sands in-our glass are running, and 
the dead sea is glimmering before us, we can’t 
poke our heads into a corner—don’t you see ?— 
or tie a stone to the neck of each of our iniqui- 
ties, and drown it;—or look another way, and 
think of to-morrow’s dinner, when they’re com- 
ing to meet us;—or silence their small but very 
terrible voices, by whistling the burthen of an 
old song: for—do you mark?—they won’t be 
served so: they will be seen; they will speak; 
and, faith, its hear them we must, whether we 
will or no. We may have fancied them dead 
and gone, years ago; but their ghosts start up 
and surround our death-beds, and clamour so, 
that we can't but listen to them: and, what’s most 
awful, they make a man his own judge: and no 
earthly judge is so impartial as a man is of him- 
self, when his people are just wishing him good- 
b’ye for ever. For when we get on the brink of 
life and death, and know that it’s ten to one we'll 
be dead by the morning, and it's just midnight 
already ;—when we think tWat in a few hours our 
ears will be deaf, and our eyes blind, and we can’t 
wag a finger, and our cold white corpse will be 
stretched out on a board—motionless, helpless, 
good for nothing, and lumber more than any 
thing else;—when we know, that, much as we 
thought of ourselves, the sun will rise; and the 


birds sing, and the flowers look iful, and 
the ox be yoked to the plough, and the chimneys 
smoke, and the pot be boiled, and the world go 
on without us, as well as if we’d never been in it; 
—then’s the time, I say, we get our vanity cut up 
by the roots, and feel what atoms we’ve been in 
it :—and then’s the time, too, that the soul—just 
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before pluming her wings, and having half 
shaken off the dross of humanity—becomes strong 
as the body gets weak, and won't be bamboozled, 
but calls up all our sins past, and places them 
stedfastly before our eyes; and if we've done 
wroag—that is, much of it--a big black bird 
stretches out her great wings and flutters, brood- 
ing like a weight of cold lead on our hearts: and 
conscience, though we've contrived to keep her 
down all our lives, then starts up, taking advan- 
tage of our helplessness, and reigns in full power. 
But what’s all this to Mick Maguire? you'll say. 
—Faith! then, not much: I began with an idea 
of getting to him in a few words, but was led 
astray, by noticing the death of the young woman 
_ I mentioned as being ruined by the gift of a 
brother, who meant it for her good. And you'll 
think it odd, may be, that the likes o’ me casts 
over things so sariously: but I do, and there’s 
nothing plazes me more than so doing, when I’m 
left alone here by myself, for hours and bours 
together, while all that’s near and dear to me is 
out upon the waves, the mighty roar of which, 
as they break upon the rocks about me, I hear 
night and day; and the sound o’ them and soli- 
tude, begets sarious thoughts ; andso they should, 
in one that’s gone sixty. There’s never a day 
but | think o’ death, so that I’m sure I'll be able 
to meet him firmly when he knocks at the gates 
of life for me, and bids me come. If I could go 
about, I'd not have such oceans of odd out o’ the 
way thoughts, consarning various things; but 
here [ am, fettered by my infirmities to an ould 
chair, and I've nothing to do half my time, but 
think. Don’t imagine, though, that I’m laid up 
in a harbour of peace, or that the other half of 
my time is calm and pleasant : it’s no such thing; 
the woes and the wickedness of the world—good 
luck to it, though, for all that—reaches me here 
in this corner, though it’s harm me they can’t 
much. I’m like an old buoy, fast moored to an 
anchor on a bad coast, over which the waves 
dashes and splashes all day long, but they can 
neither move it nor damage it. But what's all 
this to Mick Maguire? you'll say again. Faith! 
then, little or nothing—but now I’ve done, and 
we'll get on. 

Mick, like my uncle at Tralee, has been ruined 
by a gift. He was once a hard-working man, 
and did well, until young Pierce Veogh, just 
after he came into possession of the house that’s 
called “ The Beg,” on the hill yonder—which he 
did at his father’s death—gave Mick an ould gun 
once, for something I forget; and that gun has 
been the ruin of him. He works one day in the 
week to buy powder and shot; and half starves 
himself, and goes in rags the other six, prowling 
about the rocks, and firing at sea-gulls and so 
forth, but seldom shooting one. 

Mick's afi oddity, as I tould you before; and 
why so? you'll say. Why, then, not for his face, 
for he’s good looking; nor for his figure, for he’s 
straight and well built; nor for his jokes, for he 
never makes one; nor for any one thing in the 
world, but his always telling the plain naked 
truth ; good or bad, uo matter if it harms him, he 





don’t mind, but always speaks the thing that is, 
and won't tell even a white lie for himself, much 
more for any one else ;—and if that’s not an oddi- 
ty, I don’t know what is. Mick was never known 
to tell a story in his whole life, but he’s sworn to 
so many out o’ the way things, that he’s often 
been suspected to be a big liar: for Ineed scarce 
say to you, that nothing can look more like a lie 
sometimes than the plain truth. But whatever 
Mick says, always at last and in the long run, 
turns out to be fact: so that we don’t know what 
to think of the story he has of the fairy he saw 
on the rocks long ago. It seems as much like a 
lie as any thing ever I heard; but if it is one, it’s 
the first Mick tould; and if so, troth then, it’s a 
thumper. And why shouldn’t it?—A good man, 
when he does wrong, commits a big sin; while 
you and I only does dozens of little ones: and 
them that sticks by the truth in general, if they 
happens to tell a lie, faith! then it’s a wonderful 
big one; and, may be, so is Mick’s story ;—but 
you'll judge for yourself, when you hear it. But 
don’t forget the honesty of Mick’s tongue; and 
bear in mind, too, that we shouldn’t disbelieve 
any thing, simply because it’s out of the way to 
us, and we never saw the likes of it ourselves ; 
for there’s so many strange things in the world, 
that one don’t know what to disbelieve: and of 
all the wonderful things I ever heard of, there’s 
none seems to me so very wonderful as this, 
namely :—I exist, and I know it. Now for Mick’s 
story :— . 

“One day,” says he, “as I was out shooting 
on the black rocks, I clambered up to a place 
where I never was before; and I don’t think man 
had set foot upon it till then: it was higher than 
you'd think, looking up from the sea, which 
washed the foot of it; for the great crag itself, 
which none of us can climb—I mane that one 
where the eagle’s nist is—seemed to be below it. 
Well, thinks I, when I got to the top, I’ll have a 
good pelt at the birds from this, I’m sure; but 
no, I couldn’t; for, though they were flying round 
and round it, divil a one would come within gun- 
shot, but kipt going about, and going about, until 
the head o’ me wint round wid looking at them, 
and I began to feel sick, for I'd confe out before 
breakfast, not intinding to stay long; but some- 
how, I wint further and further, and, at last, the 
sun was going down, and me there, where I tould 
you | was, a-top of the big crag. ‘ Michael,’ 
says I to meeself, ‘it’s time for you to be going 
too, for the birds won’t come near you; and 
you’re hungry, boy—so you are Mick; youcan’t 
deny that.’ And it’s true thin I couldn’t; for I 
never was hungrier in my life, than I was that 
time, and sorrow the thing in my pocket softer 
than a flint. Well, thin I began to go down, but 
before I'd got twinty steps, what do you think I 
saw there, upon the bare rock, where nobody 
seemed to have been before me, near upon half 
a days journey higher than the sea—what, I say, 
do you think I saw, lying before-me there ?—you 
wouldn’t guess in a year. Why thin it was an 
oysther !—i started, as though a ghost had come 
across me:—and why wouldg’t [?—for I]’d no 
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right to expect to see such a thing as an oysther 
there, you know; hadI? Thinks I, after awhile, 
‘ here’s a fine mouthful for you, Mick, if it’s only 
fresh; but, may be, it’s been here these thousand 
years.—Eh, thin, Mick! but you’re lucky, so you 
are, if it should be ateable.’ 

“ Sitting down on the rock, 1 put out my hand 
to get a hould of it, whin what does it do, but lifts 
up its shell of its ownself ’—and there was some- 
thing inside it, just like an oysther, you’d think ; 
but whin you looked closer, what was it thin but 
a small dwarf of a man, wid a beard, and a little 
broad belly, and two short, fat, little darlings of 
legs, and his both hands in his breeches pockets, 
quite at home, and as aisy as youor I'd bein 
our armchair, if we had one. 

“‘I’'m glad tosee you, Mick,’ says he; ‘ it’s 
long I’ve been expecting you.’ 

“ Now, there’s many that would have run away 
and broke their necks down the rock, at hearing 
the crature call them by their names, and say 
this; but I’m one that never feared Banshee, Le- 
preghaun, or any one of the little people, good, 
bad, or indifferent ;—why should I ?—So I pulled 
off my hat, and making a leg to him, ‘ sir, says 1, 
‘if ’'d known as-much, I’d have come before.’ 

“ ¢ Thank you kindly, Mick Maguire, says he. 
* No thanks to me thin at all, at all,’ thinks 1, ‘ if 
you knew what I know:’ for I was determined 
to devour him, if he was ateable. ‘ And it’s 
by my own name you call me, sir,’ says I, 
* is it?’ 

“<¢To be sure it is,’ says he; ‘you wouldn’t 
have me call you out of your name—would you ?’ 
And thin he fell laughing, as though his little 
face would have tumbled to pieces; and, faith! 
of all the faces I ever set eyes on, I never saw 
the likes of his for a roguish look. ‘ You wouldn’t 
have me call you out of your name, would you, 
Mick?’ says he again. . 

“ ¢ Why thin no I wouldn’t, and that’s truth,’ 
says 1; * but what’s your own name? I'd like to 
know, so 1 would,’ says I. 

* ¢] dare say you would,’ says he. 

“ ¢ And after that,’ says I, ‘ I’d be glad if you’d 
tell me a small trifle about yourself, and how you 
live in your little house there, whin you shut 
down the roof of it; and thin—’ 

“ Bad manners to you, Mick,’ says he; ‘don’t 
be prying into a person’s domestic arrange- 
ments.’.—Them were his words. ‘Mind your 
own business,’ says he ; ‘ and ax me no questions 
about meeself; for, may be, I won’t answer them.’ 

“ ¢ But, sir,’ says 1, thinking to get all I could 
out of him, before I ate him; ‘sir,’ says I, ‘ it 
isn’t every day one sees, betuxt a pair of oysther 
shells—’ 

**Oh! Mick!’ says he, ‘ there’s more out o’ 
the way things than meeself in the sea.’ 

* ¢T shouldn’t wonder, sir,’ says I. 

“¢ There is, Mick,’ says he; ‘take my word 
for it.’ 

“ ¢¥'m sure of*it, sir,” says I; ‘and yet people 
says there’s no mermaids even: now meeself saw 
one once, and she’d a fish’s tail, and big fins be- 
low; and above, she was as like a man as one 





brogue is like another. Now, sir, I’d like to 
know your opinion.’ 

“* Mick,’ says he, ‘ was it in the bay yourself 
saw the mermaid ?’ 

“* Faith! and it was,’ says 1. 

“ ¢ Just four years ago,’ says he, * Mick ?’ 

“¢ Just,’ ys I,‘ come St. Breedien’s day ; for 
it was the very week Jimmy Gorman was 
drowned, so it was: his wife married Tim Car- 
roll tin months after his wake—for we waked 
Jimmy, though he wasn’t at home, and drank 
long life to our absent friend, in the pitcher o’ 
pothien he left in the cupboard—so we did :—and 
she has now three children by Tim; and Mau- 
rien, the little one, is two months ould, barring a 
week or thereaway; and three nines is twinty- 
siven, and tin is tin more—that’s thirty-siven, 
and three months betuxt and betune each o’ the 
the children, makes nine more, that’s forty-six ; 
thin there’s Maurien, she’s two month’s ould, as I 
said ; so that, taking them together, there’s forty- 
eight months, one up or one down, and that many 
months is four years:—so that, by the rules of 
multiplication and population, Jimmy’s dead four 
years—don’t you see? ; 

“ ¢ Arrah! don’t be preaching,’ says he; ‘ sure 
meeself knew Jimmy well.’ 

“* Ah! and is it yourself?’ says1; ‘and was 
he on visiting terms wid ye?’ 

‘ *] knew him better than ever you did in your 
life, Mick,’ says he. 

“ * Not a bit of it,’ says; ‘ did you ever spend 


- your money wid him, like meeself, at the shebeen 


house ?—or at the pattarn there above, with the 
penny-whiff woman? Did you ever once trate 
him to a glass o’ whiskey, sir?’ says I;—* Not 
yourself, in starch.’ 

“ ¢ Mick!’ says he, ‘ Jimmy and I lay in one 
bed for seven months.’ . 

“ ¢Tn one bed!’ 

“ese Ves.’ 

‘* ¢ In a bed of oysthers, may be!’ 

“ © Tt was,’ says he. 

“¢QOh! thin well and good, sir,’ says 1; ‘ but 
what has Jimmy to de with the mermaid ?” 

“ * Mick,’ says he, ‘ the mermaid yourself saw 
below in the bay was him.’ 

*“ ¢Is it, Jim?—And now I recollect—what’s 
as true as that my daddy Jack’s a corpse—the 
mermaid, sure enough, had a carrotty pole, and 
two whiskers, and a big jacket, to say nothing of 
the bradien, though they wouldn’t believe me— 
so they wouldn’t; but betuxt ourselves, sir, by 
this pipe in my fist, she was dacently clothed as 
meeself, barring the breeches. Oh! thin, divila 
saw saw l of breeches about her; and her legs— 
sure, and wasn’t her legs a fish? and didn’t mee- 
self say so?’ 

“ Very well, Mick,’ says he; ‘ I'll explain it to 
you :—a big blackguard of a shark, that was on a 
travelling tour, happened to be going that way 
when Jim’s boat was upset, and gobbled him up, 
just as he got into the water : but, lo and behould! 
whin he’d got Jim’s legs down his throat, and 
came to his bradien and big belly, divil a swallow 
could the shark swallow him:—and there Jim 
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stuck so fast, that if the shark had taken fifty 
emetics before-hand, he couldn’t have cast him 
up.—With that, Jim, finding his situation unplea- 
sant, began to kick; and the shark, with that, 
tickled Jim’s ribs with his teeth ; but he couldn’t 
bite clane through his big coat—and the more 
Jim kicked, the more the shark tickled him ; and 
up they wint; and down they wint; and my be- 
lief is, that Jim would have bate him, but the fish 
got suffocated, and sunk, just as Jim was gitting 
a pull at the whiskey-bottle, which he carried in 
his side-pouch ; and down they wint together, so 
sudden, that Jim, taken up as he was with the 
taste of the crature, didn’t know he was drowned 
till they were both at the bottom.’ 

“* Was Jimmy and the shark the mermaid 
meeself saw thin?’ says I. 

“*¢ They was, Mick.’ 

“ «Thin bad luck to the pair o’ them,’ says I, 
‘for two impostors !—And how did your honour 
know this?’ 

“ © Wasn't I in the shark’s belly all the time?’ 
says he. ‘ Didn’t he gobble me up with a salmon, 
that tried to take refuge in the place where mee- 
self and a few friends laid, tin days before ?—A 
lobster lived in Jim’s pocket for a month; and 
he and all his family used to go out three days a 
week to pull Jim’s nose, for fishing up two of 
their cousins once—so they did.—I'd thank ye for 
a pinch of snuff.’ 

“¢ And welcome, sir,’ says I, houlding over 
the snisheen ; ‘ meeself likes to hear news of my 
friends, sir,’ says 1; ‘ would ‘your honour plaze 
to take a shaugh o’ the doothien too?’ And po- 
liteness, you know, made me offer him the pipe. 

“ ¢ Mick,’ says he, ‘is it meeself, or the likes 
o’ me, that smokes ?—I never took a goll o’ the 
peepa‘in all my life :—and over and above that, 
Mick, I'd feel mighty obliged to you, if you’d 
blow your smoke higher, or be just genteel and 
agreeable enough to sit the other side o’ me: if 
you don’t, you're a dirty blackguard, and bad 
luck to you, sir,’ says he, ‘ for I’ve no chimney 
to my house.’ With that, I just knocked out the 
backy from the pipe, and tould him1 didn’t mind 
meeself, and I'd put away smoking at once. 

“ ¢ Mick,’ says he, ‘ you'd nothing but ashes in 
your doothien ; so the divil’s thanks to you !’ 

“ ¢ Sir,’ says 1, not noticing what he said, ‘ that’s 
a mighty nate little house you have of yourown; 
I'd like to know who built it.’ 

“ ¢ Faith! thin I did meeself, Mick;’ says he, 
* but I’d like your big finger the better, if it was 
outside my door.’ 

“ ¢ Sir,’ says 1, ‘ if I'd such a nate little cabin, 
I'd marry Molly Malony at once.—Doesn’t your 
honour ever think of getting a wife?—or, may 
be, you’re a widower ?” 

“ * Mick,’ says he, ‘ oysthers don’t marry.’ 


“© Ye live mighty like a hermit, in your cell’ 


there,’ says I. 
“ ¢ Mighty like,’ says he. 
“ ¢]T suppose, you have your beads too, and you 
count them,’ says I. 
“ ¢ Tsuppose I don’t,’ says he, ‘ for I’ve but one.’ 
“* Troth, and that’s a thumper thin,’ says I, 
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peeping into his little parlour; and there, sure 
enough, was a pearl big enough to be the mak- 
ing of me, and all the seed and breed of me, past, 
present, and to come, hanging by a bit of sea- 
weed round his neck. 

*“¢Do you know what, Mick?’ says he, ‘I’m 
sick o’ the world, Mick; and I’m half inclined to 
give you lave to ate me.’ 

“ ¢ Sir” says I, taking off my hat, ‘ I’m much 
obliged to you for nothing atall. It’s meeself 
manes to ate your honour, with or without lave— 
so I do.’ 

“ *Ts it yourself, Mick?’ 

“* Faith! and it is thin—though I say it ;—for 
I'm hungry: and, after that, I mane to take the 
big pearl, I see there about your neck.’ 

“* Mick, you’re a reprobate!—-Sure, you 
wouldn’t be so ungenteel, as to ate a gentleman 
against his own inclination, would you ?’ 

** * Meeself would thin, and think it no sin, in 
case the gentleman was a plump little oysther, 
like your honour.’ 

“ * Then, Mick, I wish you good evening!’ 

“ * Oh, joy!’ says I, seeing how he was going 
to shut himself in; ‘ it’sof no use, sir, to do so:— 
I’ve a knife in my pocket, and it’s not burglary 
in this country to break into the house of an 
oysther.’ 

“ * Mick,’ says he, ‘ an oysther’s house is his 
castle.’ 

“* Castle!’ says I, ‘ is it a castle?—two shells, 
with a little face in the middle o’ them a castle? 
—thin what’s my cabin below but a palace ?’ 

“* A pig’s palace, it is, Mick,’ says he. 

“ * Musha! bad luck thin,’ says I, ‘ to every bit 
of you !—’ 

“ * Ah! Mick,’ says he, interrupting me, ‘if I 
was half your size, I’d bate you blue, so I would. 
—You’re a dirty cur, and so was your father 
before you.’ 

“ ¢ Say that again,’ says I, ‘ say my father wasa 
cur, sir, again, and I’d be obliged to you ;—just 
say it how, and see how soon I'll break every 
bone in your skin.’ 

*“ * Bone!’ says he, ‘ sorrow the bit of bone is 
in me at all,’ says he.—* Do you know any thing 
of anatomy, Mick ?’ 

“ * An atomy !—that’s a thing smaller than a 
mite, isn’t it ?’ 

“* Arrah! no, man; don’t you know what 
nerves and muscles manes?’ 

* « Nerves meeself knows little about ; but is it 
muscles? Och! thin, didn’t I get a bag full be- 
low on the beach, this day se’nnight? Tell me, 
sir, if you plaze, is a muscle any reijation to your 
honour, sir ?’ 

“ ¢ Ah! Mick,’ says he, ‘ would you insult me? 
—sure, we trace our pedigree up to the days of 
King Fergus, and the muscles wasn’t known for 
whole ages after: they’re fishes of yesterday— 
mushrooms o’ the ocean :—d—n the one o’ thim 
knows whether’or no he ever had a great-grand- 
mother !—Mick, this isa badeupstart world we 
live in.’ 

“*Ttis, says I, ‘ people thinks o’ nobody but 
just their own selves; and doesn’t mind what in- 
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convaniency they puts their fellow-cratures to, 
so as they an’t harried thimselves.’ 

“* True,’ says he, ‘ Mick :—did you ever rade 
o’ the Romans ?” 

*“ © T’m a Roman meeself, sir.’ 

“* Phugh !’ says he, ‘ it’s of rulligion ye’re a 
spaking!—I mane the ould Romans—Romulus 
and Rebus—Brutus and Brian Boru—that sacri- 
ficed thimselves for the good of their country :— 
them’s the examples we ought to follow, Mick; 
we should help our fellow cratures too, in neces- 
sity, if it lies in our power, and not stand, shilly- 
shally, thinking and turning it over whether it 
will be to our advantage or not.’ 

“ ¢ Sir,” says I, ‘ your honour spakes my own 
sintimints; and sure never could a finer time 
come up for practising what you preach than 
now.—Luck up, your honour—luck up, and see 
meeself, a poor fellow-crature, in distress for a 
mouthful ;—I’m a part o’ my country, and you’re 
an Irishman born, I'll be sworn.’ 

“ * Mick,’ says he, ‘ that’s a different sort of a 
thing, intirely.’ ; 

“ * Not at all,’ says 1; ‘ it’s a case in point.’ 

“* Well, Mick,’ says he, ‘ thin I will—I will 
sacrifice meeself.’ 

“¢ And no thanks to you, sir,’ says I, ‘ you 
know you'd be sacrificed by me, whether you 
sacrificed yourself or no. Ah! ah!’ 

“ « Ha—ha!’ says he, ‘ that’s true; and it’s the 
way o’ the world, Mick.’ 

“¢ And may be, sir,’ 
yourself spoke about—’ 

‘*¢ Blarney and humbug, Mick !—blarney and 
humbug!—They did just what Shawn O’Shaug- 
nessy did, while ago;—jump overboard to show 
his bravery, when he knew the ship was sinking. 
—But don’t be in a hurry, Mick,’ says he, seeing 
me licking my lips, and getting nearer him ;— 
‘ although, Mick, I have no wish to live; for an 
oysther’s live is a sad one, Mick.’ 

“¢ Ah! sir,’ says I, ‘ and so is Mick Maguire's.’ 

“ ¢ I’ve every wish in the world to travel into 
all foreign parts.’ 

*¢ And so have I, sir.’ 

“* But asnail’s better off than I am.—Can’t 
he take a trip with his house on his back, and 
look about him whin he likes ?’ 

“¢ That’s just my own case,’ says I, ‘ there’s 
John Carroll, the pedlar, takes his pack on his 
shoulder, and travels from Clonmelt to Carrick 
—from Carrick to Stradbally, and all over the 
rest of the world, two or three times a week.’ 

*** Oh! musha! Mick,’ says he, ‘ don’t grum- 
ble; you’re not half so bad off as I am ;—it’s tied 
by the back I am, to the floor of my house, and 
I can’t stir a foot.’ 

“*Tt isn’t much money yourself spinds in 
brogues and stockings, then,’ says I.— Ah! thim 
brogues ates a man out of house and home, in- 
tirely!—Does your honour know one Darby 
Walsh, a brogue-maker ?’ 

“ No, I don’t? 

“* Then, mark this, sir,’ says I, ‘if ever you 
shake the fist of him, you'll have a rogue in your 
gripe.’ 


says I, ‘ thim Romans 





“* «T knew one Jack Walsh,’ says he, ‘ at Cal- 
cuita.’ 

““* And was your honour ever at Calcutta,’ 
says I. 

“ *T was once, Mick,’ says he, ‘I wint out ina 
porpus, who very politely gave me an inside 
place for nothing: but, arrah! Mick, | was 
obliged to work my way home.’ 

** Did you know one Tiddy Maguire, in the 
East Indies?’ says 1. 

“ ¢No; but I heard talk of him.’ 

“ * He was a brother of mine, sir, and though 
I’ve axed every body that ever come from thim 
parts, if they knew one Tiddy Maguire in the 

. East Indies, divil a ha’p’orth o’ news could ever 
I get about him before.—Will I till your honour 
a story about Tiddy ?—Sure, I will then :—Tiddy 
was a boy that used to be given to walking in his 
sleep ;—he'd go miles about, and bring home peo- 
ple’s little pigs and poultry; and be all the while 
innocent of theft—quite intirely—so he said, any 
how. Well! to make a long story short, one 
night Tiddy was awoke by a great knock on the 
head, abroad there in Morty Flynn’s backyard, 
with a sucker from the ould sow’s side, in his 
hand; how it came there, Tiddy never could give 
any satisfactory account.—Whin he got home— 
‘ Arrah! Tid,’ saysI, ‘ what happened you, man? 
and who’s been braking the face of you?” And 
sure enough the blood was streaming through his 
hair like a brook among underwood. ‘ Morty 
Flynn,’ says he, ‘ struck me while ago.’ Arrah! 
man, and had you nothing in your hand to defind 
yourself wid?’ says1. ‘ Troth! and I had thin,’ 
says he, ‘ but what’s a sucking-pig in a man’s fist 
to a shovel ?’ 

“ * But, sir,’ says I to the oysther, ‘it’s high 
time we should be better acquainted :—by your 
lave, sir,’ says I, taking out my skean dubh, and 
a fine knife it was ;—‘ by your lave, sir—’ 

* ¢ Luck up, luck up, Mick!’ says he. 

“ Meeself lucked up, as he bid me, and the ~ 
curse of Cromwell on the crow that was flyingover 
my head just thin ;—the bird was bastely enough to 
dirt the face o’ me;—down fell something, just 
thi as 1 lucked up, exactly betuxt my two eyes. 
I was in a terrible rage, youmay guess} but hark 
to what a fool I was :—instid of getting my gun, 
and shooting the blackguard, what did meeself 
do, in the heat of the moment, but pick up the 
oysther, and away wid it at him, thinking to 
knock a hole in his black coat! 

* © Caw!’ says he, sailing off; ‘ caw-aw!’ grin- 
ning at me. 

“ * Caw-aw!’ says the oysther, says he to me 
too, from a ledge o’ the rock below me, where he 
fell; ‘caw-aw, Mick !—more sinse and bad luck 
to ye, Mick!’ 

“ ¢ Ah! sir,’ says I, putting a good face on the 
matter, and thinking whether or no I could get 
at him;—‘ ah! sir,’ says I, ‘ did you think I’d be 
bad enough to devour you?’ 

“ ¢ Faith! you would, Mick,’ says he. 

“ ¢ Wasn’t I polite ?’ 

“ * Mighty ; and may you break your neck go- 
ing home, Mick! Your brother Tiddy was 
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transported in the East Indies; your father 
wouldn’t fight for his faction; your aunt hada 
pledge that was sent to the foundling, at Dublin; 
your cousin Jim is a tithe-proctor :—you’re a bad 
set, egg and bird:—your sister’s husband is a 
swaddler; and your own father’s mother-in-law’s 
first cousin hung a priest, Mick: moreover—’ 

“¢Hould your tongue, you villain!’ says I, 
levelling my gun at him. ‘ Hould your tongue, 
or I’ll blow you to atoms!’ 


«« ¢ Who cares for you?’ sayshe. ‘ Didn’t you 


steal the shot your gun is loaded wid?—Answer 


me that.’ 
“ ¢] will,’ says I, pulling ihe trigger, and knock- 


ing his house from the ledge, plump into the sea. 








“¢T’ye done for you now, ould gentleman, I 
think,’ says I. 

““* No you haven't, Mick,’ says he, peeping 
out of his shell, as he was falling; ‘ you’ve done 
just what I wanted: a grate big bird carried me 
up where you found me; he couldn’t open me, 
though, and left me there where I was: and 
instid of having done for me, you’ve sint me home, 
Mick,’ says he, ‘ to my own bed, you blackguard, 
for which I’m mighty obliged—and bad luck to 
you, Mick!’ sayshe, as he sunk in the sea :—-and 
from that day to this, meeself never set eyes on 
the little man in the oysther-shells—though it’s 
often I drame about him, and of what he said to 
me above on the crag there,” 
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Yer was there one, whose lofiier mien 
But seldom ia those bowers was seen; 
The scion of a time-worn race, 

Though deck’d with every maiden grace ; 
A form whose fairy footsteps fell 

As light as those of the gazelle ; 

An eye whose every glance confest 
The free emotions of her breast ; 

A face in which were traits of love, 
That seemed as they were fix'd above; 
And yet, when of each guileless look, 
A nearer view the gazer took, 

It seemed as if a lover's sigh 

Might draw a portion from the sky. 


That face—I can recall it yet, 

So deeply in my mind ‘tis sét; 

’T was not that bright unchanging hue, 
That dazzles while it charms the view ; 
The long, distinct, and glittering light, 
That woos us on a summer night ; 
Her’s was that beauty, more refin’d, 
That steals, like twilight on the mind, 
So soft, so tender, and serene, 

That none forget who once have seen ; 
And stern were he who could defy 
The witchery of her pensive eye. 





STANZAS. 


Tur flying joy through life we seek, 

For once is ours: the wine we sip 

Blushes like beauty’s glowing cheek, 
To meet our eager lip. 


Round with the ringing glass once more! 
Friends of my youth and of my heart, 
No magic can this hour restore— 

Then crown it ere it part. 


Ye are my friends, my chosen ones— 

Whose blood would flow with fervour true 

For me—and free as this wine runs, 
Would mine, by Heaven! for you. 


Yet mark me! When a few short years 

Have hurried on their journey fleet, 

Not one that now my accent hears 
Will know me when we meet. 


Though now, perhaps, with proud disdain, 
The startling thought ye scarce will brook, 
Yet, trust me, we'll be strangers then, 

In heart as well as look. 


Fame’s luring voice, and woman's wile, 

Will soon break youthful friendship’s chain— 

But shall that cloud to night’s glad smile ? 
No—pour the wine again ! 
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THE LAST OF HIS TRIBE. 


“BY RICHARD PENN SMITH. 


Tue forests of North America are now un- 
ceasingly groaning under the axe of the back- 
woodsman ; and it is po uncommon spectacle to 
behold a village smiling on the spot which a 
few months before was an almost impracticable 
forest, or the haunt alone of the wild beast and 
the savage. 

“ Great changes!” I exclaimed, as I alighted 
at the door of a log building, in front of which 
hung a rude sign to arrest the steps of the tra- 
veller. “A few years ago, there was scarcely 
the trace of a white man to be seen, where I now 
behold a flourishing town and a numerous colony 
of inhabitants—a large tract of forest land en- 
closed, and corn shooting up amid the dying 
trunks of its aboriginal trees.” 

“ Our village thrives,” was the laconic remark 
of a tall slender personage, who was lounging 
against the sign post of the village inn, around 
which half a dozen idlers were assembled. 

“True; civilization has made rapid strides, 
but the red men, I perceive, have not yet disap- 
peared from among you.” (Four or five Indians 
were lying stretched upon a bank at a short dis- 
tance from the inn door, basking in-the rays of 
the setting sun.) 

“Not yet,” was the reply. “ They come into 
the village to sell their peltries; but at present 
they are not very well satisfied with the inter- 
course we have had together.” 

“How so; do you take advantage of their 
ignorance of the value of their merchandise ?” 

“ Possibly we do; but that is not their chief 
cause of dissatisfaction. They still prefer their 
council grove and summary punishment, to our 
court-house and prison.” 

* Court-house and prison! Cannot so small a 
community as this be kept together without the 
aid of such establishments ?” 

“1 know not; but few communities, however 
small, are willing to try the experiment. As 
yet our prison has had but one tenant, and to 
his fate may be attributed the surly deportment 
of yonder savages. They belong to the same 
tribe.” 

I expressed a curiosity to hear the particulars 
of his story. My communicative friend led the 
way into the tavern, where, as soon as we were 
seated, he commenced his account in nearly the 
following words :— 

“Tangoras was the chief of a neighbouring 
tribe of Indians.. He is now advanced in years, 
but still retains much of fhe vigour of youth. 
Brave, expert in the chase, patient of fatigue, 
and beloved by his people; his voice isa law, 
for he is looked upon as the sole remaining ex- 
ample of what the tribe was before the whites 
appeared among them. 
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“ He seems to have beheld the progress of civi- 
lization with the same feelings as the shipwreck- 
ed mariner watches the approach of the wave 
that is to wash him from the rock on which he 
has attained a foothold. The land of his fathers 
had been wrested from him. He defended it 
bravely until resistance was found to be fruitless ; 
and when he became subject to the laws of the 
pale faces, he viewed their proceedings as tyran- 
nical, and himseif as little better than a slave. 

“ They told him that his condition would be 
ameliorated, but they would not suffer him to 
be happy in his own way; and, unluckily, for the 
old chief, no one can define happiness in such a 
manner as will accord with the conception of 
another. All imagine they comprehend its mean- 
ing, and all differ. From the cradle to the grave 
we are struggling to grasp it; but, like the delu- 
sive vessel formed of mists, it vanishes when con- 
sidered nearest, and leaves us hopeless and alone 
in the midst of a turbulent sea. 

“When he complained of the injustice done 
him, they urged that the earth was given to man 
to cultivate, and that he who refuses to fulfil the 
condition, loses his title to it. In vain did the old 
Indian argue from the same authority, that the 
fowls of the air .and the beasts of the field were 
also given to man’s use, and that he therefore 
preserved his hunting grounds inviolate; that he 
cultivated as much as his wants required; and 
that he who does more, brings a curse rather 
than a blessing upon his fellows, by introducing 
among them luxury and its attendant evils. 

“ They also told him that the Christian reli- 
gion confers upon its professors, who are the im- 
mediate heirs of heaven, a right to the soil para- 
mount to any human claim. The old chief, as he 
bowed to this decision, calmly replied—* While 
you who profess superior knowledge, are taught 
to pursue a line of action as perfect as can come 
within the comprehension of human intellect, 
wherever the cross has appeared, instead of 
awakening the best feelings of your nature, the 
demon of destruction seems to have. been roused 
within you, and death and desolation have fol- 
lowed. Though you tell me it is the emblem of 
peace to all mankind, to us, at least, it has been 
the signal of war, of exterminating and merciless 
war.’ 

“ But to proceed with my story : 

“ Tangorus seldom entered the villages of the 
whites, and refused to make use of our manufac- 
tures. He dressed himself in skins instead of the 
blankets, which his people had adopted ; for he 
said, he would live as his fathers had lived, and 
die as they had died. About a year ago, at the 
head of a dozen of his tribe, he descended yonder 
hill by the narrow path which winds over it. His 
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followers were laden with peltries; but the old 
chief marched erect, with his tomax anly in his 
hand, and his hunting-knife stuck in his girdle, 
for he scorned to be a pack-horse for the pale 
faces. . 

“ As he entered the village, his countenance 
was stamped with more than usual austerity. 1 
spoke to him, but he made no reply. He refused 
to enter our cabins, and turned away from food 
when it was proffered him. He stretched him- 
self beneath the shade of the cypress tree at the 
big spring, while his followers proceeded to dis- 
pose of their merchandize. 

“It so happened that four or five Indians be- 
longing to a tribe inhabiting a tract of country 
somewhat lower down the river, were in the vil- 
lage at the same time. They had made their 
sales and purchases, and were about to depart as 
Tangoras and his people appeared. They soon 
mingled together, and a low gutteral conversa- 
tion ensued. From the violence of their gesticu- 
lations, we concluded that the subject was of 
deep interest. A tall handsome savage of about 
five and twenty years of age, active and athletic, 
kept aloof from the crowd, and appeared to be 
the subject of conversation, from the ferocious 
glances cast at him by the tribe of Tangoras. He 
was evidently uneasy ; and as he slowly receded, 
as if intending to leave the village, he kept his 
dark eye lowering suspiciously upon the crowd. 
He had already passed the furthermost house, 
and drew nigh to the spot where Tangoras lay, 
too much wrapped in his own reflections to at- 
tend to what was going forward. 

“ The sound of footsteps awakened his atten- 
tion: he slowly turned his Herculean frame, 
and appearing to recognise the young savage, 
sprung in an instant upon his feet. A fierce 
yell succeeded, which the distant hills re-echoed, 
and the next instant we beheld the stranger fly- 
ing like the affrighted deer from the famished 
wolf, towards the mountains. Tangoras follow- 
ed close behind. They crossed the plain with 
the rapidity of an arrow from a bow, and at in- 
tervals the fiend-like yell of the old chief, start- 
led the eagle as he enjoyed his circling flight in 
the upper air. 

“ While crossing the plain, the youthful ac- 
tivity of the fugitive Indian enabled him to ex- 
ceed the speed of his pursuer; but in ascending 
the opposite ridge, it was evident that he was 
losing ground sensibly. A shout of triumph 
which the evening breeze carried from moun- 
tain to mountain, proclaimed that Tangoras 
was aware of his advantage. The rest of the 
savages watched the chase with intense interest, 
and preserved a dead silence. They scarcely 
breathed as they leaned forward with their eyes 
fixed upon the parties ascending the rugged and 
winding path. The young Indian now stood 
upon a bare rock on the brow of the ridge. He 
paused for a moment to breathe. The motion of 
his body did not escape us as he drew a deep in- 
spiration. He cast a look downwards upon his 
pursuer, who followed close after him. It was 
but a momentary glance, and the young man 





disappeared on the opposite side of the moun- 
tain. Tangoras sprang upon the rock, sent 
forth a yell, and the next moment was out of 
sight also. He did not pause to breathe, nor did 
he slacken his pace as he ascended the ridge; he 
could have kept on from the rising to the setting 
of the sun without fatigue or without abating his 
speed, for he united with the strength of the rug- 
ged bear the activity of the deer; nor did he fear 
to wrestle with the one without a weapon, or to 
hunt down the other without a dog to keep him 
on the trail. 

“They were no sooner out of sight, than the 
savages in the village started in pursuit of them. 
As they sprang over the plain, they yelled and 
leaped like a herd of famished wolves on the 
scent of their prey. It was indeed a wild sight 
to behold them rushing along the narrow path 
over the mountain. 

“ The fugitive pursued his course down the 
western declivity with increased swiftness. It 
was the race of a maniac. He leaped from rock 
to rock at the hazard of his life, and had gained 
considerably upon Tangores, who followed with 
his eye fixed upon his victim, and without slack- 
ening his speed. At intervals he sent forth the 
piercing war whoop, and the fearful sound in- 
creased the speed of the fugitive. 

* At the base of the mountain was a river deep 
and rapid. The fugitive came rushing down 
with the ungoverned velocity of a thing inani- 
mate. He reached the green bank of the river, 
and without pausing sprang into its waves. The 
current bore him rapidly along, and the cool 
water refreshed his burning body. He had not 
swam far before Tangoras stood upon the bank, 
and immediately with aheavy plunge dashed 
into the river: he beat aside the waves with his 


_sinewy arms; his head was elevated, and his | 


broad chest parted the water, even as the prow 
of a vessel. He glided upon the surface as 
though he had been a creature of the element, 
and the small waves leaped about his brawny 
neck in playful wantonness. By this time the 
rest of the savages appeared on the brow of the 
mountain, and they rushed down the rugged 
path like fiends at their sport, leaping from crag 
to crag, as reckless of danger as though they had 
been immortal. As they threw their reeking 
bodies into the water, the fugitive was about as- 
cending the bank on the opposite side. Tango- 
ras was close behind him, for he had gained con- 
siderably upon him in the passage of the river. 
The race was now resumed. The fugitive dart- 
ed off with renewed vigour, and the old chief 
followed at a steady pace across the verdant 
plain through which the river pursues its way. 
“The Indian once more outstripped his pur- 
suer; but as they entered upon the high lands, 
his speed diminished. The old chief perceived 
it, and as he kept on his even course, sent forth 
the war whoop as if inderision. The race con- 
tinued over ridges and plains and through 
streams, until they arrived at the foot of the next 
spur of the mountain. As they entered upon the 
steep ascent, the pursued strained every nerve 
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to keep up his speed, while Tangoras followed 
with as much ease in his motions, as if it had been 
but a race of amusement. 

“ The fugitive now deviated from the narrow 
path, and entered upon the most dangerous and 
rugged ground, in hopes that his pursuer through 
fatigue would desist from the chase; but the 
hope was vain, for he still followed with the same 
fixedness of purpose as at the outset. They soon 
found themselves in the depth of the wilderness, 
Higher and higher they clambered up in silence, 
assisting their ascent by clinging to stunted 
shrubs and the jutting pieces of rock. The 
other savages followed at a distance, yelling like 
fiends, and were guided by the echoes occasioned 
by the fragments of rocks, which yielding to the 
tread, rolled down the side of the mountain. . 
The young Indian had been hunted to despera- 
tion, when an ascent almost inaccessible pre- 
sented itself. He braced every nerve, and leap- 
ing up, seized hold of the branch of a tree that 
grew from the declivity. Fortunately it sustain- 
ed his weight, and he drew himself beyond the 
obstruction. He sprang from the tree to a jut- 
ting rock, which yielded beneath the pressure, 
and as he felt it moving, he threw himself for- 
ward flat upon the earth as the only means of 
preservation. The stone rolled from under him 
down the mountain, and a fearful yell was min- 


gled-with the crashing that it made inits passage. — 


He turned and beheld Tangoras prostrate on the 
ground. A second look disclosed that he was 
bleeding. A laugh of joy and derision burst 
from the lips of the fugitive, who was still stretch- 
ed upon the earth, but his triumph was of short 
duration. Tangoras soon sprang upon his feet 
again; his rage augmented by the smarting of 
his wounds, and leaping up with the elasticity of 
the panther, he readily achieved the ascent 
which had nearly exhausted the remaining 
strength of his victim, who slowly arose and 
again exerted himself to escape his determined 
pursuer, 

“ They had now almost reached the summit of 
the mountain. Tangoras pressed closely upon 
the young Indian, who with difficulty dragged 
along his wounded and exhausted frame. At 
length he attained the highest point, and as he 
cast a look down the western declivity he started 
back, for it was too precipitous for mortal to de- 
scend and live. His deadly foe was within a few 
paces, and a savage smile of triumph was on his 
countenance: The fagitive was unarmed, and 
hope forsook him when he beheld the other draw 
his hunting knife as he leisurely ascended, confi- 
dent that his victim could not now escape. The 
young man stood erect, and facing his foe, tore 
off the slight covering from his broad bosom, 
which heaved as he drew his shortened breath. 
They were now face to face on the same rock— 
a pause ensued—their eyes glared upon each 
other—Tangonas raised his arm. ‘ Strike!’ cried 
the fugitive, and the next moment was heard the 
sound of his colossal body as it fell from rock to 
rock down the deep chasm, startling the birds of 
prey from their eyries. Tangoras stood alone on 





the rock, and the rays of the setting sun shone 
full upon him. The affrighted birds were 
screaming and flying in a circle over the spot 
where the body had fallen. When the rest of the 
savages had ascended the mountain, the old chief 
was still standing on the same spot, with the 
bloody knife in his hand, his mind absorbed by 
his feelings. They asked for the fugitive; he 


made no reply, but held up the blood-stained 


weapon, smiled, and pointed down the abyss. 
The friends of the deceased silently withdrew to 
search for the body, while Tangoras and his peo- 
ple returned to their village.” 

‘And what cause had he for the perpetration 
of so merciless a deed ?” 

“The young Indian had a short time before 
assassinated his only son; and as his tribe re- 
fused to deliver up the murderer to punishment, 
the father in conformity to their custom took 
justiceinto his own hands, not dreaming that the 
whites would pronounce that a capital offence, 
which both the laws of the red men and their re- 
ligious ¢reed imperatively called upon him to 
perform. He was, however, apprehendet, tried 
and convicted of murder. He did not speak dur- 
ing his trial, but looked in scorn upon our grave 
deliberations ; and sat in the prisoners’ bar with 
the dignity of a hero rather than the compunc- 
tuous bearing of a criminal. He heard the sen- 
tence of death pronounced upon him without 
moving a-muscle; and as he was led forth frem 
the court-house to the prison, he moved on with 
a firm step and haughty demeanour, which show- 
ed that though he had been condemned by others, 
he was not self-condemned. The miserable rem- 
nant of his tribe had assembled to await the issue 
of his trial. They fell back as he appeared, and 
he moved through them in silence, without be- 
stowing even a look upon them, and they followed 
him to prison, gazing at him in stupid wonder.” 

“ Did they witness his incarceration without 
an attempt to set him free ?” 

“ Certainly; what else could you expect from 
those who have taken no more than the first step 
towards civilization? There is no condition in 
life so abject as theifs. They view the laws of 
society as being at constant variance with na- 
tural privilege; and while they dread and groan 
beneath the former, they have not the hardjhood 
to assert the latter. They look upon the restric- 
tions as intended for their abasement, and not to 
elevate them to an equality ; and while you strive 
to teach them the superiority of their nature, 
you only convince them that they were born 
free, and that the social compact has made them 


- slaves.” 


«* And what was the fate of old Tangoras ?” 

“ That will be decided to-morrow. Look out 
of the window towards the prison, and you may 
see the gallows tree prepared for his execu- 
tion.” 

I did so, and beheld’ that the limb of a stout 
oak tree near the prison had been trimmed for 
the purpose: a ladder was reared aguinst it, and 
three’ Indians were lounging beneathit. At this 
moment two Indian women passed the window; 
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their countenances denoted deep affliction, and 
their heads were bent downwards.” 

“Those women,” continued my informant, 
“are the wives of Tangoras. They have been 
remarkably attentive to him during his imprison- 
ment, and are‘now going, doubtless, to take their 
final leave of him.” 

We could distinctly see what was passing 
from the tavern window. They approached the 
prison, knocked at the door, and the jailer per- 
mitted them to enter. I expressed a desire to 
see the unfortunate old chief; and my commu- 
nicative friend, who by the way was the village 
schoolmaster, promised to gain me admittance to 
his cell on the following morning, as it was then 
near the hour of closing the doors for the night. 
In a few minutes the Indian women again ap- 
peared. They looked towards the gallows tree, 
and spoke to each other. As they passed be- 
neath the window of the inn, 1 perceived that 
their countenances were much more placid 
than they were before they entered the prison.” 

The stillness of the evening was now broken 
by the sound of a distant drum, which gradually 
became more distinct. In an instant the whole 


of the villagers were in the street gazing anx- 
iously in the direction whence the sound pro- 
ceeded; and even the sluggish savage felt suffi- 
cient interest, to arise from his recumbent pos- 
ture. While expectation was on tip-toe, a corps 
of military appeared winding around the base of 


the mountain that terminated the prospect on 
the eastern side of the village. A troop of rag- 
ged urchins ran delighted to meet them. The 
soldiers had been sent for to a neighbouring 
town, to intimidate the savages from interfering 
with the execution of the laws. 

I arose at day-break the following morning, 
and on descending to the bar-room, found the 
schoolmaster already there, waiting to conduct 
me to the prison. It was a delightful morning in 
spring. As we walked forth, the birds were sing- 
ing joyously, the green grass sparkled with dew, 
the morning air was refreshing, and laden with 
fragrance from the foliage of the surrounding 
forest. A number of Indians were standing 
beneath the gallows tree, with their faces to- 
wards the east ; their heads were bent in sorrow, 
and they preserved unbroken silence as we pass- 
ed by them. The wives of Tangoras were among 
the number. The sun had not yet appeared above 
the eastern horizon as we entered the prison. 

We were conducted by the jailor to the 
apartment in which the old chief was confined. 
We found him standing in the centre of the cell, 
with his eyes raised to a small grated window 
through which the grey light of morning was steai- 
ing. His mind was too deeply engaged with its 
own reflections to notice us as we entered. The 
jailor accosted him, but he made no reply, and 
still kept his eyes fixed on the same object. The 
schoolmaster also spoke to him, but still he ap- 
peared unconscious of our presence. A solitary 
sunbeam now stole through the grating, which 
falling on the face of the old Indian, relaxed its aus- 
terity. Still he moved not. My companions look- 


- underwent various changes. 





ed at him, and then upon each other in astonish- 
ment, which was increased by the low sound ofa 
number of voices joined in song. The music was 
varied by occasional bursts of passion and pas- 
sages of deep pathos. Tangoras joined the strain 
in a low gutteral tone, scarcely audible; he 
closed his eyes as he sang, and listened to the 
voices apparently with deep interest. 

* What is the meaning of all this ?” I enquired. 

“Tt is the Indian death song,” replied the 
schoolmaster; “and they relate in their rude 
strains the most daring exploits of their favourite 
chief.” 

Tangoras stood motionless for about a quarter 
of an hour, during which the song continued. 
His eyes remained closed, and his countenance 
The expression 
indicated pain, and finally it became so com- 
pletely distorted as to prove that he was labour- 
ing under intense torture, though he still con- 
tinued to mutter the death song. It was now 
with the utmost difficulty that he sustained him- 
self: he staggered, his knees bent under him, 
and the next moment he fell to the floor, and 
shouted the war whoop as he fell. They heard 
the signal from without, and immediately the 
death song was changed to a wild burst of ex- 
ultation. We approached to support the old 
chief, who was struggling in the agonies of death, 
but he waved his hand and forbade us to touch 
him. We inquired into the cause of his sudden 
illness, and he replied with a smile of triumph, 
‘that nature impelled him to die as a man, while 
the Christians would have taught him to die as a 
dog.’ 

“The old Roman virtue—consistent to the 
last!” exclaimed the schoolmaster. 

The dying Indian writhed on the floor, and 
suddenly turning on his back, threw out his 
gigantic limbs, and lay stretched at full length. 
His broad chest heaved, his teeth were clenched, 
his hands closed, his eyes turned upwards, and a 
slight quivering ran through his whole frame. 
The song of exultation still continued without. 
There was now a gentle knock at the outer 
door, and the jailor left us to attend toit. Ina 
few minutes he returned, accompanied by the 
wives of Tangoras. They looked upon him as 
he lay upon the floor, and then exchanged 
glances with each other. The struggle was 
over; the body was now motionless. They bent 
down beside it, covered their faces, and having 
remained in this posture a few moments, arose 
and left the prison in silence. The song of ex- 
ultation ceased as the jailer closed the door after 
them. As I returned to the Inn, I expressed as- 
tonishment at the cause of his sudden death. 

“The cause is plain enough,” replied the 
schoolmaster. “The women who visited him 
last evening, left a dose of poison with him. It 
is evident that the plan was preconcerted.” 

About an hour afterwards, we beheld the de- 
jected Indians slowly ascending the mountain, 
bearing the remains of the old chief to a spot 
where they might repose without longer being 
trampled on by the justice of the pale faces.” 
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THE WANDERER’!S RETURN. 


Tue friends with whom in youth I roved these woodland 
dells among, 

Have ceased their kindly sympathies—the birds have ceased 
their song ; . 

Stern ruin throws around the spot her melancholy hue, 

She withers all she looks upon—and I am withered toot 


For me no more the merry bells shall peal their evening 
chime, 

Or minstrels on the village green attune their rustic 
rhyme! 

The church that smiled so meekly once is falling to decay, 

And all the happy choristers have long since passed away. 


A few old stragglers wander stili these solitudes around— 

I dare not listen to their voice—it murmurs like the sound 
Of waves that dash upon the coast of time for evermore, 
And tell of tides that have gone by—of sunshine that is o’er; 


Where once my mother’s cottage rose, with fence of spotted 
A pon marsh disperses now its vapours o’er the 
Rude ame sheds his drifting snows around the withering 
peaaume is the yew that marked the spot where I was born. 


And yet how blithely once it rose to meet the arching sky, 
And blossomed in its majesty when last I wandered by ! 
The thrush amid its branches carolled sweetly to the breeze, 
And hymn'd afar its woodland notes of happiness and ease ! 


Those cheerful hours have passed away, the village yew is 
old, 

And round it blows the winter breeze, so cutting and so 
cold ; 

Soft music dies along its boughs, at evening’s dim twilight, 

And it seems in Fancy’s eye to breathe the dirge of past de- 
light. 


It brings to mind my mother’s voice when last she bade 
** Good bye,” 

And she clung to me with fondness, while a tear stood in 
her eye; 

“We'll meet in rapture soon,”’ she cried, as hope assuaged 
her pain, 

But vain were all her joyous hopes—we never met again ! 


The hamlet friends that I have known are cold beneath the 
sod, , 

Or bowed to earth in agony by care’s enveromed rod ; 

The blight of utter solitude has rifled this sweet scene, 

And searce a mouldering stone remains to tell that it hath 
been. 


Oh! I could weep to see the gloom that time hath thrown 
around, 

And die at once, since I have felt this solitude profound, 

That weighs my soul and tells it, all that once it loved to 
see, 

Has passed into the grave of things, and never more can be! 


But slowly sinks the western sun—sad reveries away ! 

Fain would my fancy still prolong each glimpse of parting 
day ; 

Fain would I view my childhood’s haunts by eve’s decreas- 
ing light— 

It must not be—the sun has set—and all around is night! 


Farewell! ye scenes to memory dear—time warns me to 
depart, 

I dare not speak—affliction choaks this desolated heart ; 

To other eyes yon solitudes may bright and beauteous be 

But they can never more be bright and beautiful to me. 





THE LAST SONG OF SAPPHO. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 
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What is Poesy, but to create 
From over-feeling, good or ill, and aim 
At an external life beyond our fate ? 
Bestowing fire from Heaven, and then, too late, 
Finding the pleasure given repaid with pain! 
And vultures to the heart of the bestower, 
Who, having lavish’d his high gift in vain, 
Lies chain'd to his lone rock by the sea shore. 
Byron's Prophecy of Dante. 


Sound on, thou dark unslumbering sea ! 
My dirge is in thy moan; 
My spirit finds response in thee, 
To its own ceaseless cry—“ Alone, alone !”’ 


Yet send me back one other word, 
Ye tones that nev@ cease! 
Oh! let your hidden leaves be stirr’d, 
And say, deep waters! can you give me peace ? 


Away !—my weary soul hath sought 
In vain one echoing sigh, 
One Answer to consuming thought 
In human breasts—and will the wave reply ? 


Sound on, thou dark unslumbering sea ! 
Sound in thy scorn and pride! 
I ask not, alien world, from thee, 
What my own kindred earth hath still denied! 


And yet I loved that earth so well, 
With all its lovely things! 
Was it for this the death wind fell 
On my rich lyre, and quench’d its living strings 7 


Let them lie silent at my feet! 
Since, broken even as they, 

The heart, whose musie made them sweet, 
Hath pour’d on desert sands its wealth away. 


Yet glory’s light hath touch’d my name, 
The laurel wreath is mine— 
With a worn heart, a weary frame, 
O! restless Deep, I come to make them thine! 


Give to that crown, that burning crown, 
Place in thy darkest hold! 
Bury my anguish, my renown, 
With hidden wrecks, lost gems, and wasted gold! 


Thou sea bird, on the billow’s crest, 
Thou hast thy love, thy home! 
They wait thee in the quiet nest— 
And I—unsought, unwatch’d for—I too come! 


I, with this winged nature fraught 
These visions, brightly free, 

This boundless love, this fiery thought— 
Alone, [ come! O! give me peace, dark Sea! 


ee 


SONG. 
BY W. ROSCOE, ESQ. 


Once the Queen of the East, at her Anthony's feast, 
A pearl of high value dissolved in her wine ; 

Bat what was the glow that it’s blaze could bestow, 
Compared to the jewel that’s mingled in mine ? 


Then tell me no more the rich prize to explore, 
In the caves of the ocean or depths of the mine, 

"Tis a thought of my breast that must ne’er be ezprest, 
That I drop in my goblet to sweeten my wine. 
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MUCH OR TOO LITTLE TO EAT. 


Tue over-libraried and over-instituted world 
of the nineteenth century is grown so theoreti- 
cal—the logic of our learned Pundits of ‘this 
thrice universitied kingdom has so thoroughly 
degencrated into sophistry, that it would be use- 
less to attack a subject of such grave importance 
to the digestive world, with the learning of the 
schools, or the philosophy of the portico. 
haps, too, it may be argued that it should smell 
rather of the stove than of the lamp; we there- 
fore propose a consideration of the question in 
the simplest form of familiar discussion. 

In the first place, let u8 begin with the con- 
clusion: let us enquire what is the extreme cri- 
sis, the catastrophic contingency of having 
nothing to eat?—the resuit of attenuation and 
famine? “ Accidental death!” say the jurors— 
“ accidental death,” says the coronér—*acci- 
dental death,” say the newspapers, with an elo- 
quent rhodomontade appended to the verdict, 
and addressed to the affluent and humane. Now 
we appeal to any candid individual, who besides 
being affluent and humane, happens to be versed 
in the bills of mortality, either parochial or phar- 
macologic, whether for every single victim 
starved into a parish coffin in the course of the 
year, one thousand might not be adduced as hav- 
ing gluttonized their way into the crimson velvet 
dormitory, and the marble sarcophagus? Star- 
vation stands by itself in the list of casualties, 
but repletion is the mother of as many mortal 
serpents as Milton’s Sin—of gout, apoplexy, 
fever, liver-complaint, “ serpigo and rheum,” 
and as many more distempers as it pleases Sir 
Henry and the college to legalize, or Mr. Saint 
John Long to improvisate. 

But without pausing too conclusively on this 
appalling deduction, without resting our argu- 
ment solely on the contrasted deaths of the peer 
and the pauper, the alderman and the author, let 
us look to their lives, let us iiquire into the daily 
sum total of their moral and physical agonies; 
let us weigh the fractiousness of the one against 
the peevishness of the other; the nightmare of 
the gorged Boa, against the predatory restless- 
ness of the prowling tiger; the dyspepsia of the 
man of turtle and venison against the Cameleon- 
like wromancy of the supperless poets; the 
magnanimity of Philip when fasting against the 
churlishness of Philip after his tureen of Lace- 
demonian broth. Let us candidly ask ourselves 
whether we should prefer addressing our petition 
to Lord Grey for “ that ’ere trifle’ in the trea- 
sury on which our hopes have long been an- 
chored, after a five hours’ session at “ Michael’s 
dinner,” or a five hours’s session in that vocife- 
rous house where the superfluous tongues are 
never served a la braise, and the *‘ fine words,” 
to borrow lord Duberly’s eloquence, “‘ butter no 
parsnips.”’ 

Let us next investigate what sterling works 


Per- 





have enriched our literature since, like Sir Ba- 
laam, our scribblers 
Have ta’en their daily pint, and cracked their jokes. 

Would Johnson have laboured over his lexicon 
under any pressure less severe than the scanty 
shoulder of mutton? and what rendered Mar- 
vell a patriot, but the same repugnant fare? Do 
not the feebleness of Pope’s later works savour 
of his veal cutlets simmered in a silver stew-pan ? 
and is not fricasseed sweetbread legible in every 
lordly ling of the Keepsake? Otway, who died 
of hunger and a new penny roll, was our last 
tragedian whose works have kept possession of 
the stage; and not one of all our billions of tril- 
lions of modern novels can match with that gem 
of fiction, “ The Vicar,” of poor spunging-house 
Oliver Goldsmith. Compare Galt’s Laurie Todd, 
(which we conclude to have been written on raw 
racoons and fried rattlesnakes in the back set- 
tlements,) with the Southennan, arising from the 
fumes of turbot and roast beef; compare the 
personalities of Blackwood, which bubble forth 
from the weird cauldron of Ambrose’s cock-a- 
leeky, with the graceful genealities of the Court 
Journal, which emanate from seltzer water and 
Tunbridge biscuit! Had the most elegant of our 
modern poets been born with a wooden spoon in 
his mouth, instead of one of Rundell and Bridge’s 
gilt and embossed desserts—had his genius been 
cherished on stir-about instead of Potage a la 
printanniere, he would have built for himself a 
temple of fame, with golden walls and rubied 
windows, such as Aladdin derived from the toils 
of the slaves of the lamp; had Anastasius been 
cursed with a good plain cook, Bacon would 
have been laid on the shelf, and Locke turned 
out of doors. Had Vathek been fated to a crust 
and a wallet, the waters of the Tigris would have 
become as the waters of Helicon to English 
literature. ; 

If it were not invidious to particularize on such 
a subject, we could point out twenty modern 
writers who have lost the vigour and pith of their 
early promise since they descended from the 
attic story, and that acute angle of bread and 
cheese which Marmontel so feelingly describes 
in his memoirs, and whose scanty proportions 
are as anti-mus-ative as the most active grimal- 
kin, to a first floor and a second course; while to 
the managers of our theatres we beg to point 
out, that till soupe maigre shall have superseded 

ieces de resistance in the bills of fare of our dra- 
matic authors, no resisting piece will ever be 
found in their own bills, which has not been im- 
ported from the Scribo-factory of the,Boule- 
vards. In fact, the whole genius of the modern 
world of letters has been melted down, like lord 
Sefton’s bullock in one of Papin’s digesters! 

Again, professionally speaking, let us contem- 
plate the double-edged acuteness of the young bar- 
rister on his first circuit, with his one brief and 
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one mutton chop, with the rubicund somnolency 
of the haunch-fed lord on the bench; let us com- 
pare the eloquence of the mutton-broth curate, 
which raises every hair upon our guilty heads, 
not like quills upon the fretful porcupine, but 
(Russian oil notwithstanding) like the scanty 
quills in a fashionable ink-stand, with the mono- 
tonous drone of the dignitary for whom 


Two puddings smoke upon the board. 


Let us contrast the vivacity of our dapper apo- 
thecary, who etherializes on the fumes of his own 
ether, with the blundering stupor of drunken 
Radcliffe, stumbling on the threshold of the pre- 
sence chamber of Queen Anne. 

The baneful effects of gulosity on the intellec- 
tual powers being universally recognised, what 
shall we say of its influence on the moral charac- 
ter?—what shall we say of the selfishness, the 
moroseness, the ferocity engendered in those 
biliary ducts which are chafed into spasmodic 
agony by the stimulants of Mogul sauce and 
Mango pickle, required by John Bull to prick 
him on the deglutition of his Bisonian emblem ? 
It is well known that the “ soldier full of strange 
oaths” is the well-messed dragoon of a crack 
regiment, not the starvelling captain on rations 
or half-pay; it is well known that Fiesco’s and 
Dr. Watson’s conspiracies were hatched at a 
feast; it is well known that Charles X. issued 
the blackest of his ordonnances over a Pate-aur 
truffes ! 

Under this view of the case we humbly recém- 
mend to all fathers of families, and preceptors of 
the ingenuous youth of our island, to consider well 
at this festive season of the year, the demoraliza- 
tion and disorders which may be introduced 
into a respectable family stalking on the deviled 
legs of a turkey, or couched in the unctious am- 
buscade of a mince-pie ; we implore them to re- 
collect that Rumford soup is a far mdre active 
cherisher of social virtue than Birch’s particu- 
lar, and that a sturdy loaf of Ox Farm bread is a 
better adjunct to household subordination than 
the most ornate cake which ever rose from the 
classical atelier of Jarrin, or the recondite ovens 
of Gunter and Co.—London Court Journal. 


POUND CAKE. 


AFTER a minute inquiry into the causes of the 
unhappiness that is too frequently to be met with 
in the married state, an ingenious correspondent 
thinks that he has discovered the principal one 
in the composition of that indigestible compound, 
ycleped pound cake, at the wedding supper, and 
during the feasting which succeeds. When we 
recollect that it is the opinion of some great phi- 
losophers that the disposition of a man, good or 
bad, is influenced, in a very great degree, by 
the nature of his food and the state of his diges- 
tion, we feel somewhat inclined to admit the just- 
ness of our correspondent’sconclusions. “‘Wed- 
ding cake,” he observes, “ is compounded of as 
many noxious and heterogencous articles as were 





included in Pandora’s box: he would, therefore, 
suggest, that in future it should be called 
a pandoriad. The .sorceresses, in preparing 
the pandoriad, use many magical incantations, 
and then finish the outside with a mcretricious 
medley, which is mistaken by the credulous con- 
sumers for a mere innocent ornament, but which 
is, in reality, a close imitation of the obi of African 
enchanters, from whom it was no doubt borrowed. 
There area dozen of principal ingredients in these 
compositions, each of which, though harmless, or 
even nutritious, when separate, becomes ex- 
tremely virulent, when by the cook they are ma- 
gically combined. No sooner is the pandoriad 
devoured, which, from the quantity made, occu- 
pies weeks, than its direful effects are witnessed ! 
The sugar was only a covering to the carbonized 
surface, the eating of which discovered itself in 
the honied terms of ‘my love,’ and ‘ my dear,’ 
that are at first all sweetness, but soon discover 
the crusty humour beneath. Then, too, the 
brandy, which was blended with the other arti- 
cles, shows its effects in the unruly spirit of the 
surly husband; while the eggs, which, if the 
course of nature had not been interrupted, would 
have produced chickens, create in the wife such 
a disposition to pecking, that her-mate often be- 
comes, alas! before the honey-moon has waned 
completely hen-pecked. The citron, too, “is at 
once an emblem and a provocative of the green 
eyed monster Jealousy. Let every new married 
couple beware of the consequences, when they 
incautiously acnit the pandoriad pound cake as 
an ingredient in their wedding festival.—Journal, 
of Health. 


 ————————_____ 


PROFESSOR HEYNE. 


Tue late Professor Heyne, of Goettingen, was 
one of the greatest classical scholars of his own, 
or of any“age. He succeeded the great John 
Mathias Gesner, as Professor of Eloquence at 
Goettingen, an office which he held for fifty 
years, and in which, by his publications, and the 
attractions of his lectures, he placed himself 
nearly at the head of the classical scholars of the 
age. Yet the first thirty-two or thirty-three 
years of his life, he spent in almost incessant 
struggles with the most depressing poverty. His 
father was a poor weaver, with’ large family. 
Heyne says, “ that he has often seen his mother 
return home, on a Saturday evening, from an 
unsuccessful effort to sell the goods which his 
father had manufactured, weeping and wringing 
her hands.” He entered the University of Leip- 
sic with but four shillings in his pocket, and 
nothing to depend upon, except the small assist- 
ance which he might receive from his godfather, 
a parsimonious old gentleman, who scarcely ever 
wrote to him, except to inveigh against his indo- 
lence—often addressing his letters on the out- 
side—* To M. Heyne, Idler, at Leipsic.” Dur- 
ing all this while he allowed himself only two 
nights’ sleep in a week. 








THE MOTHER. 








From the Pearl. 
THE MOTHER--—-A SKETCH. 


BY JOSEFH R. CHANDLER: 


Earty in one of those beautiful mornings of 
last May, that called forth from the city so much 
of its youth, beauty, and even its decrepitude, to 
inhale health and gratify a refined taste, I was 
riding leisurely along the narrow road that skirts 
the Schuylkill, about a mile above the princely 
and hospitable mansion of Mr. Pratt. Solitude 
and the darkening foliage of the surrounding 
trees, gave a solemnity to the scene, that those 
whom grief and habits of reflection render fond 
of retirement, so dearly love. Not a breath of 
air disturbed the leaves of the branches that 
stretched across the path-way. It was the true 
silence of nature in her secret places, and the 
mind, undisturbed by outward objects, grew busy 
in the solitude. An opening in the bushes on 
the left, showed the summit of the hills on the 
opposite banks of the river, just touched with the 
yellow tints of the rising gun; and the dew-gems 
upon its luxuriant grass glanced its beams in all 
their prismatic beauty; but below and between, 
the mist of the night, settling upon the bosom 
of the river, hid the placid stream, or rolled 
heavily off toward the opening of a distant inter- 
val. And such, thought I, as I @hecked my 
horse to contemplate the scene, such is my 
course—darkened now and solitary, but beyond 
me, and beyond this life, are scenes of happiness 
lit wp, like that hill, with the rays of hope and 
promise ; yet, between me and those enjoyments 
lies a fearful passage, darkened by the mists 
which the night of ignorance has caused to settle 
upon it, and deep and dangerons as my errings 
have made it. A train of reflections was fol- 
lowing—reflections such as one who had sat for 
months in the contemplation of near approaching 
death, may be supposed to indulge, when my eye, 
dropping from the sun-lit eminence aboye, rested 
upon an object at the distance of a few yards 
from us, between the road and the river. A 
slight breeze dissipated the mist from the spot, and 
I discovered a female, apparently lifeless, stretch- 
ed along the ground. 

Alighting from my horse, I approached within 
a few feet_of the woman, when she raised her 
head suddenly from the little eminence upon 
which it had rested, and showed a face that had 
once been beautiful, now marred by continued 
sorrow, and inflamed by recent indulgence of 
grief. 

With a hasty apology for what might appear an 
impertinent intrusion, and proffering what aid I 
could bestow, if any should be needed, I with- 
drew a few yards ; but, whether the lady felt that 
there was something in her appearance and situa- 
tion that required explanation, or whether my 
wasted, consumptive form, and hollowed, sallow 
cheek, forbad a thought of intrusion, and invited 
confidence, I cannot tell—she hastily adjusted 





her hair and dress, and beckoned me with the 
solemnity of grief.to approach. With those feel- 
ings that affliction ever excites, 1 complied with 
the intimation, and soon discovered that I was in 
the company of one for whorn education and af- 
fection had done much, but deep and lasting sor- 
row more. I respectfully tendered anew to the 
female, whatever assistance her circumstances 
might demand, and mine would allow. “1 am 
alone,” she said, “ in the world, and the little that 
nature requires is easily obtained. All that life 
had valuable, has been taken from me; and 
death, which to some is a dreadful consideration, 
I contemplate with pleasing satisfaction, while I 
await it with resigned patience. Not my afflic- 


‘tions, but their consequences, have prepared me 


for that event; and I look with pleasure to the 
rapidly approaching time when I shall lie beneath 
the hillock from which I have now risen, and 
none shall be able to call me back to the bitter- 
ness of my earthly lot. All that was dear to me 
in life is there, and where my earthly treasures 
are deposited, there my heart is also.” 

I learned from the lady, that her husband had 
left England with a view of establishing himself . 
in ¢his country ; and, after residing in Philadel- 
phia a few months, he sent to her a letter, ac- 
quainting her with bis prospects of business, di- 
recting her to dispose of whatever property she 
had, and to come with the children to him. She 
complied with his request, and arrived in Ameri- 
ca ten days after the death of her husband. 

A stranger and a widow, unused to depend 
upon hereelf, she at first almost sunk beneath the 
afflictive stroke of Providence; but the claims of 
five children called a mother to a sense of her 
duties. She exerted herself, but still found that 
the little which remained of her. limited store 
was daily wasting—“ and,” said’she, “ 1 knew not 
the power that would give the prolific blessing to 
the last measure of meal in my barrel, or that 
could bid me still pour out abundance from the 
widow’s exhausted cruse. To protract life then, 
scarcely to save it, I left the city, and took yon- 
der miserable hut, that had been deserted by a 
family of blacks. Here, with rigid economy and 
unsparing labour, I might have raised my chil- 


, dren, imparting to them the rudiments of an 


useful education, but your climate, at best un- 


| friendly to health, and rendered still more delete- 


rious by our contiguity to the river, and expo- 
sure to the mornifig and evening moisture, 
proved too powerful for my children. The eldest 
wasted away with racking chills, or almost shri- 
velled by burning fevers, expired in my arms, 
with a blessing upon me mingling with his last 
accents. We laid him here, in this grave, and 
when the earth was heaped over him, I returned 
to renew my watchings with the next. 
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* Death was busy with my household: in three 
months, four of my children were brought to this 
spot. And perhaps the last would have been 
with them, but for the change of atmosphere that 
checked the progress of disease. How strong is 
a mother’s love! All the affection which had 
diffused itself over my four children, had centred 
with deep intensity upon him that had been 
spared ;—my youngest boy. Let a mother in- 
dulge her fondness. He was beautiful; poverty 
had not crushed his spirits; and, knowing little 
of other joys, he had moulded even his childish 
sports to my wishes. How often, as I threw 
back the clustering curls, to impréss upon his 
polished forehead a mother’s kiss, has my heart 
ached at the thought that we must separate ; that 
before long I must be with those dear ones that 
had gone, and then who would watch over my 
Albert. The cold charities of public provision, 
meted out to him among a squalid race, cradled 
in misery, and nurtured to crime; what were 
these to one—poor, poor indeed, but endowed 
with an appetency for good, and taught to love 
virtue, not for its reward, but for its excel- 
lence? 

“It is now three weeks since, finding some 
necessity to visit the seat of our opulent neigh- 
bour, I left my Albert in care of the house, with 
especial charge to guard the little enclosure.— 
My errand was unusually fortunate; and, as [ 
hastened home, I thought of the delight which 
ry child would evince in contemplating an ac- 
quisition which, by the kindness of a lady, | had 
made. I thought of the smile that was to play 
over his features, as he should come bounding 
along the path-way to greet my return, and aid 
me in carrying my well-stored bundle. 

‘| approached the house, but Albert did not 
appear. I looked when he should spring from 
behind a tree to surprise me, and even conned 
the little monition which | should give him for 
the rudeness that yet could not offend. He was 
perhaps studying his lesson, and did not think of 
my return; for children forget often, very often, 
when a parent’s heart yearns most for them.— 
Agitated with undefinable fears, I hastened for- 
ward, and when within a few paces of the house, 
I discovered my lamb sitting and leaning against 
the trunk of a large tree. For a moment the 
blood curdled at my heart, and thoughts, thick 
coming and fearful, passed my mind with a 
rapidity that none but a parent, an afflicted and 
suffering parent, can know.” The woman 
paused, and laying her hand on my arm, said, 
inquiringly—* You are a father?” 

I bowed assent. 

* And have mourned the loss of achildy’ again 
she asked. 

The tear that smote her hand, as it still rested 
on my arm, told her that I could sympathise with 
her. 

“ | may then proceed, for only to a parent may 
a parent tell her woes. But still you cannot 
know it all.—No, a mother only, only a mother 
may drink of that cup !—Oh! how a mother loves 
her boy—and that one, one spared from all—1 
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have held him to my bosom in moments of deep 
feeling, when sorrow, poverty and despair, have 
chilled every current from the heart. I have 
pressed my Albert there, and, one by one, the 
remembrance of woes fled away, a smile lighted 
up my countenance, and the blood gushed 
through my veins with the elastic play of 
youth. 

* But let me not weary you I stepped to- 
wards the child—-he was asleep. I gazed with a 
mother’s fondness, and with a mother’s pride.— 
The sun was pouring his setting beams upon his 
face, and the wind scattered the curlsof hair that 
lay in profusion on his shoulders. I kneeled to 
kiss and bless the boy, and thanked God that he 
was spared me. 

“ That night Albert awoke with a hoarseness, 
and other indications of a cold—caught probably 
while sleeping in the open air. I resorted to the 
usual applications, but in vain. The next day 
saw him worse, and the medical adviser who 
visited him the third day, expressed serious ap- 
prehensions. Let me hasten to the close. The 
night succeeding, as I sat with my Albert on my 
knees, I noticed that the filmy whiteness which 
had rested on his eyes during the day, had passed 
off; they were brilliant beyond the brightness 
of health. I knew the approaches of death too 
well to be dec@ived; yet I gazed with agonizing 
intensity. The lamp poured a pale light upon 
his visage, over which a hectic flush was passing : 
* Mother,*dear mother,’ died away half articu- 
lated by the angel ;—a slight convulsion distorted 
his lip—and—and—I was left alone. ‘When 
the physician came the next morning, he found 
me sitting in my chair and Albert on my 
knees. 

“They buried him here—here with all my 
flock—all in one grave—over which I kneel so 
often, that not one blade of grass springs above 
them—nor must it—the earth will soon be 
removed for me; and when I sleep with my 
babes, the grass will then grow over us, for 
there will be none—no, not one, to shed a tear 
upon our resting place—for I am alone—all, all 
alone.” ——— : 

When the paroxysm of passion had passed off, 
lasked whether she had not relations in Eng- 
land. She replied in the negative. A brother 
and her oldest son left that country for India, 
more than twelve yearssince, and though certain 
intelligence of their death had not been received, 
still there was not a doubt that they had fallen 
victims to the disease incident to the interior of 
Hindostan. 

When I turned to leave the scene of affliction 
that 1 had witnessed, the mists of the morning 
had passed away from the river; and the whole 
width of the stream lay before me, glistening in 
silvery whiteness with the rays of the risen sun. 
Half an hour before, absorbed in my feelings, I 
had likened the river and its dark folds of mist 
to death. Does not sympathy in the woes of 
others diminish the burthen of our own affliction, 
and tend to chase even darkness and fears from 
that passage which all must tread ? 
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A few days subsequent to the interview which 
I have described, an advertisement in the public 
papers called for information relative toa family, 
the description of which answered in many par- 
ticulars to that of the afflicted mother. I called 
at the ““ Mansion House” for the advertiser, and 
found, in a young and interesting stranger, the 
son who was supposed to have died in India. I 
acquainted him, in haste, with the situation of 
his family, and could scarcely restrain him from 
setting out immediately to find his parent. I 
knew too well the state of her health to allow 
such rashness, but promised him that I would ac- 
company him the following morning. 

As he approached the abode of his mother, [ 
proposed alighting first, and preparing her, in 
some measure, for the interview. When we 
arrived at the opening in the bushes, through 
which I had first discovered her, I perceived her 
kneeling beside the unsodded grave. I urged 
my companion to pass on. The noise of our 
horses had disturbed her; she raised her head, 
and a smile of recognition rested upon her face 
as she rose to meet me. 

* Still,” said she, “ still, like Rachel, mourn- 
ing for my children, refusing to be comforted.” 

* Yet, madam,” said I,“ there may be comfort ; 
the survivors may, by kindness and sympathy, 
teach you, if not to mourn less for the dead, at 
least to live for the living.” 

“There is no such hope,” said she, “I can 
say with the afflicted one of old—* Lover and 
friend thou hast put far from me, and mine 
acquaintance into darkness.’ ” 

** But you mentioned a son in India.” 

*‘ ] mentioned him as dead,” said she. 

“ But, madam,” 1 replied, “I have reason to 
believe, nay to know, that he did not die at the 
time to which you refer.” 

* Does he live now ? 
the mother with haste. 

“The young man who accompanied me has 
seen your son, and can give certain information 
of his welfare. Shall I cali him hither, or will 
you see him at the house ? 

“ Here, even here; my home is on_the grave 
of my children.” I stepped to the road, and 
beckoned tothe young man. He approached 
the grave in some haste. 

** You have seen my son—you know him 
—you can tell me—me, his mother—of his wel- 
fare.” — 

The youth lifted his dark eye, swimming in 
tears, and vainly endeavoured to reply. He 
scarcely articulated his name, and the mother 
and the son rushed into each other’s arms, and 
knelt down in a convulsive embrace upon the 
grave, the altar of her morning sacrifice. 

When the son attempted to rise, his mother 
fell from his arms, pale and lifeless. The gush 
of pleasure had been too strong ; she had breathed 
her last blessings upon the bosom of her son; and 
now lay unconscious of joys or sorrows. 

The son, in a few weeks, returned to India. 

The mother is buried with her children, upon 
the banks of the Schuylkill; 


Is he alive ?”—asked 





readers will perhaps lengthen their mormng 
walk, in the coming summer, to see whether 
there is a rose upon the bush that I have placed 
at the head of the grave. 





THOUGHTS. 
BY THE PRINCESS DE SALM. 


1. It is one of the most difficult things m the 
world to persuade ourselves that any one can 
love those whom we ourselves hate. 

2. We always fancy there is something ridicu- 
lous about those sentiments which we ourselves 
have never felt—still more about those which 
we have ceased to feel. 

3. The habit of despising that which is respect- 
able or praiseworthy, leaves an injurious im- 
pression upon the mind, which nothing can 
wear off. 

4. Experience gradually teaches us, that the 
greater part of what we look upon as misfor- 
tunes, arises from our endeavouring to hasten to 
change, or to constrain the natural course of 
events. It would almost seem as if there were a 
secret chain of connexions, of cause and effect, 
which would conduct us naturally and necessa- 
rily to the object of our desires, if the restless 
character of our minds did not from time to time 
lead us astray from the time past. 

5. There is, in regard to great misfortunes, a 
moment which causes even more pain than the 
misfortune itself—it is that in which we can no 
longer doubt of its existence. 

6. There are griefs which no time or circum- 
stances can totally cure or eradicate the senti- 
ment of; they seem to retreat into the recesses of 
the soul, there to remain ready to present them- 
selves whenever we feel a tendency towards un- 
happiness. 

7. Petty and shuffling excuses, which satisfy 
vain and little minds, do but irritate generous 
ones, still more than the fault which they explain 
away—there is no valid repentance but that 
which is full and sincere. 

8. One of the greatest misfortunes in life is 
that of being compelled tolive without those who, 
by the very character of their own minds are 
prevented or incapacitated from appreciating 
ours. 

9. The spirit of intrigue causes in upright 
and honest minds a sort of dread, analogous 
to that which springs from personal dangers 
which may threaten us in darkness. This 
arises from the impossibility of our forming an 
exact gudgment as to the nature of what we 
have to expect. * 

10. There can be no doubt that there are cer- 
tain evil qualities of character, which, though we 
cannot comprehend them inconsequence of hav- 
ing nothing analogous to them within ourselves, 
we yet feel the presence of, and shan by a sort 
of instinct; like a blind person on the edge of a 
precipice, we feel the danger which we can 


and my young | neither see nor comprehend. 
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From the New York American. 


AN ESSAY ON FLIRTATIONS. 


O! brawling love! O! loving hate! 

O! heavy brightness! serious vanity! 

Misshapen chaos of well-bearing forms! 

Feather of lead, bright smoke, cold fire, sick health, 
Still-waking sleep.—Romeo and Juliet. 


I BELIEVE in love—in devoted, enduring, in- 
extinguishable love: I believe in attachments 
which know no variation, except from hope to 
despondency: I believe in tenderness uninter- 
mitted through years of trial—in truth, unbroken 
through years of temptation: I believe, inshort, 
in affection which, though circumstances may di- 
minish, time itself can never subdue! But hap- 
pily for human nature, in general, such melan- 
choly passions can exist fn only a few, a very 
few minds. The mass of men are but little acted 
upon by those subtle influences which the philo- 
sophic Dane tells us 

9 Lead the will to desperate undertakings, 

As oft as any passion under heaven 

That does afflict our natures.’* 
While the exceptions to the general laws of mor- 
tality, those who 

« Love in vain, strive against hope— 

Yet, in this captious and intenable sieve 

Do still pour in the waters of their love, 

And lack not to lose still."” 


The perverse fidelity of these gentlemen, I say, 
arises from a kind of constitutional constancy, an 
hereditary madness, which one inherits as Cas- 
sius did “ the rash humour which his mother gave 
him.” Such love, and such lovers—uniform, te- 
dious, and pertinacious—are to be excluded from 
polished society: they belong to lumbering quar- 
tos, and semi-barbarous ages; and are now as 
much out of place, as would be Sir Philip Sid- 
ney’s Arcadia in a modern lady’s boudoir, or a 
Man at Arms of the 14th century dancing the 
German cotillion. But Flirtation—delightful 
Flirtation!—gay, buoyant and versatile—thou art 
the cement and the soul of society, at once unit- 
ing the most incongruous characters with thy 
caprices, and inspiriting the most sluggish na- 
tures with thy piquancy! Fresh from the mint 
of selfish vanity, thou art stamped with the im- 
press of true feeling—and all may coin, and all 
may circulate thee, yet be not nearer “ bank- 
rupts of the heart.” Like the thoughts of genius, 
thou rovest unfettered through every realm of 
whim or fancy; and, with the bee, thou gather- 
est thy hoards of enjoyment alike from sweet or 
bitter sources—the gaiety of intoxicated vanity 
or the gloom of wounded pride! Sentiment and 
satire are equally tributaries to thine empire of 
sensation ; and subtle wit and morbid feeling but 
ministers to thy greatness! Thou art, in fine, 
the kingdom and the sceptre of woman’s autho- 
rity; the vantage ground where man never in- 
trudes but to become a captive; the bauble 





which he never attempts to play with without 
being subjected to its power. - 
Oh! how my woman’s pen could dilate upon 
this subject !—not to mention the thousand shades 
into which, like a changeable silk, it runs, how 
fondly could I dwell upon “the sentimental,” 
how gaily upon+“ the romping,” and how pro- 
foundly upon the “metaphysical Flirtation!” 
But here I have not :vom for even the passages 
in illustration which throng upon my memory. 
The twilight whispering by the open window of 
a summer evening, or the clearer, deeper tones, 
upon an autumn walk by moonlight; the laugh, 
the glance, the restless motions in the ball-room, 
with the accidental and startling touch of un- 
gloved hands ; the——“ I’ll see no more!” Yes! 
a ball-room, though the least appreciated, is de- 
cidedly the best field of all others for a flirtation ; 
not but that a drive ina gig, a winter’s work- 
table, ora rural walk, have each their peculiar 
advantages, and that either, with particular indi- 
viduals, might be preferable for the scene of ac- 
tion—but, in a chance affair, the gig may bedan- 
gerous, unless you are a good tactician, and 
know your enemy: the charm of the @nflict, 
too, is in some measure destroyed by being thus 
forced into action. Again, by a winter's fireside, 
there is dafiger of interruption from mamma, or 
some uncouth brother, who has the barbarity to 
ask you to mend his glove! In “ the rural walk” 
your gentleman may become too pastoral ; or in- 
deed, you may really feel a little sentimental 
yourself, and let something escape from you it 
may be inconvenient to recollect afterward! In 
a ball-room, now, one is not subjected to any of 
those disagreeable annoyances. ; You stand any 
where you please—no one looks at you—for all 
whom one cares about are similarly engaged. If 
your cavalier is not sufficiently alert in his feel- 
ings, you have only to pique them into vivacity, 
by praising his handsome friend, who he knows 
is engaged to you the next cotillion. If his sen- 
sibilities are too much excited, and his animation 
begins to aggravate into heroics, you can pass 
him on to your sentimental cousin; who keeps an 
album, and likes Byronism. In short, you have 
here every facility for your operations; and 
every resource in case of failure: for, even if 
the subject of them is stupid, inert, or otherwise 
impracticable, is there not some man who loves 
you to idolatry—some dark-haired, pale-faced 
Werter of a fellow—for these, as all women 
know, are the only lovers that really feel—is 
there not, I say, one who loves you to distrac- 
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tion, watching the progress of your complaisance 
toward another, the while; the seething of whose 
brain with * shaping fantasies” is delicious even 
in thought? The master of nature tells us that 
‘+ ——— Ag in the sweetest bud 
The eating canker dwells, 20 eating love 
{nhabits in the finest wits of all;’’ 

and what pleasure can be greater than over- 
whelming a man of sense with confusion and dis- 
may, by tenting his feelings to the quick, and 
thus discovering to himself the extent of his 
weaknes§ and your power. Do not think, beau- 
tiful reader, who lingerest upon these idle words 
a moment, ere twisting the fragment that con- 
tains them into papillotes; do not think that I 
would libel our sex by acknowedging even im- 
pliedly, the frivolity and heartlessness which 
men, austere or flippant themselves, would at 
times ascribe to us. I am speaking of woman in 
a state of warfare, as Byron calls a state of love; 
and why should I not dwell with rapture on her 
keenest triumphs as well as her lighter successes 
over the enemy? Why pause to lament the per- 
verted powers of minds, which, however noble, 
must originally have been in some way radically 
wrong, to be unstrung by our coldness or levity 
—and this too, when there may be none such 
among the many whose vanity is made to minis- 
ter toours? Why should men of sense claim 


greater consideration for their feelings, than fops 
and fools, whose attentions contribute so much 
more to our amusements ; especially when, while 


the latter evince their emotions with that delica- 
cy and elegance which the weakest may acquire 
from continual contact with the best society, the 
former betray theirs sometimes as irksome ap- 
peals té’sympathy, and again as irresistible pro- 
vocatives to derision. If we regret that the 
other sex know so little of us, we havea right to 
feel indignant that they do not take pains to know 
more. But wherein is the great difference be- 
tween us ¢hat the world have been so long harp- 
ing upon? Women do not,*indeed, entertain a 
sentiment or an emotion of any kind as steadily 
as men do; for the vivacity of our natures will 
not admit of that; but our susceptibilities are 
quicker, and far more amiable in their complex- 
ion. I never saw a man in love in my life, who, 
however well-bred, was not morose, and, how- 
ever good tempered, sullen at times. Indeed, 
Rochefoucault, whom we will allow to speak for 
his sex,,though not for ours, says that love is 
Nearly allied to hate; and any woman who has 
amused herself with observing a man struggling 
to subdue a misplaced attachment, must know 
that the peculiarities of his manner might be 
mistaken for the manifestation of either. Dear 
fellows how they must fret in their fetters, when 
even the gallant and accomplished Raleigh is led 
to exclaim— 
“If love be life, I long to die: 
Live they that list for me; 
And he that gains the most thereby 
A fool at least shall be ; 
But he that feels the sorest fits 
*Scapes with no less than loss of wits."’ 


But I have rambled from the fairy ground of 





Flirtation to the wizard haunts of Love, and the 
sombre dullness of these last passages must be 
attributed to the wayward genius that for a mo- 
ment mastered this little crow-quill. But now I 
breathe again, like the forester in Der Frey- 
schutz, when emerging from the den of the Wood 
Demon. If such are the sullen influences in 
ideality of the fiend, whose power men mock, by 
painting him as an infant, how fortunate are we 
in living when the reality is unknown. I declare 
I never can see those lines of that provoking 
Etheredye without shrinking with apprehension, 
though I will nét believe that there is a word of 
truth in them. 

** Ladies, though to your conquering eyes 

Love owes its chiefest victories, 

And borrows those bright arms from you, 

With which he does the world subdue, 

Yet you yourselves are not above 

The empire nor the griefs of love. 

Then rack not lovers with disdain, 

Lest love on you revenge their pain ; 

You are not free because you're fair— 

The boy did not his mother spare— 

Though beauty be a killing dart 

It is no armour for the heart.’’ 

Racuet RaMBLETON. 





FRIENDSHIP. 


Wuart a strange commodity? How hard to 
purchase, yet. how pfodigally wasted! How 
much the offspring of caprice, yet how long m 
growth! How strong from interest! How weak 
when divided with many! How ardent when 
young in heart! How cooled by distance, and 
yet how much more vivid with some, when dis- 
tance drives it from the heart to the imagination, 
and memory kindles the embers that were about 
expiring! How icy when interest calculates its 
degrees! How consuming when the pulses of a 
warm heart count the days and even years of its 
existence as mere minutes! How the soul sick- 
ens and shrinks when it is misplaced! How the 
heart bounds and the blood courses, when a long 
lost, or estranged friend re-appears, as if a spirit 
of blessedness from a brighter world, or a reco- 
vered jewel restored to a rifledcasket! Friend- 
ship! lost we know not how, and yet perhaps not 
more inexplicable than at first obtained ;—lost, 
we know how, but marvel why, since they who 
refuse it daily press to their bosoms, and knit to 
their heart-strings, or bind to their interests, less 
worthy objects in the heart’s estimate, less devot- 
ed, and less faithful in the matters which concern 
the calculations of the world, the estranged them- 
selves being judges. Friendship! which neither 
time nor distance, nor fault, nor foible, nor frailty, 
nor even crime can dissolve. Friendship! that 
a whisper scatters—a word cancels—a minute 
makes old. Friendship! dead, buried, and for- 
gotten. Friendship! re-created, new-risen, last- 
ing as life itself. Thou elixir of life to those who 
enjoy thee, poison of peace to those who have 
lost thee—vagabond! angel! Who can tell thy 
value? Who covets thee not, yet who appre- 
ciates? Who will answer? 








TaPHRPTHA’S DAVUAGUHTAB. 


From the Hebrew Melodies. 


BY BRAHAM AND NATHAN. 


Since our coun-try, our God, oh! my _ sire, De-mand that thy daugh-ter 


Since thy tri- umph was bought by thy vow, Strike the 


som that’s bar’d to thee now! And of this, oh! my fa - ther, be sure 


That the blood of thy child is as 


ee 
3 


And the last thought that 


vir-gins of Sa - lem la - ment, the judge and the he-ro un - bent! 


— 
3 


have won the great bat - tle for And my fa-ther ard 


When the blood of thy giv-ing hath gush’'d, 


voice that thou lov-est is © hush’d, my me - mo-rty _ aitill 


— 


smil’d when I 
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For the Lady’s Book. 
THOUGHTS OF THE DYING WARRIOR. 
Farewe tt, illusions of the soul, I go unto the tomb, 
Where all thy pleasures and thy pains are lost in endless 
gloom ; 
Where, o’er the passions of this life Oblivion's veil is thrown, 
And thought ne'er finds a resting-place in worlds unknown. 
1 sought for Glory, and she came from the embattled field, 
With all the honours and the fame ambitious pride could 
yield ; 
Yet what are they? this aching heart, this fevered pulse 
and brain, 
But teach me that the laurel wreath has been entwined in 
vain. 

I sought amid the bowers of Love, to win fair Beauty's 
smiles, ~ 
And Love came forth, and round my heart spread her en- 

dearing wiles ; 
But they are gone! the modest blush that met Affection’s gaze, 
No more shall mantle on that cheek I apce so loved to praise. 
I sought for pleasure in the cup—away, away, the bow!! 
The mantle of forgetfulness should never shroud the soul ; 
For there are thoughts, aye happy thoughts, of moments that 
are past, 
That linked with Hope still cling around our memories to 
the last. 
No more! illusion of the soul, I go unto the tomb, 
Where all thy pleasures and thy pains are lost in endless 


For the Lady's Book. 
SONNET TO SHELLEY. 


Ox! thou who gushest out at heaven's gate, 

With an abounding song, of thin clear notes, 

Like silver wires upon a frosty sky, 
Ringing in shivered tones: oh, thou! elate 

Among the five, that from the day-break floats ; 

Surging and soaring, higher and more high, 
And wheeling off above the lonely woods, 

And misty mountains, and blue ocean waves— 
Where dimly clad in clouds, still mystery broods, 
And fiery-eyed Philosophy, on floods 

Of boundless beauty dost thou lay thy head, 

And sing thyself to death, while round thee laveg 

A brilliant mist of fire of every hue, 
And utmost beauty—when thy dear heart bled 
Itself to death, did every breeze that blew, 
Chant a sad song to each pale star it knew— 
And wailing tones were heard by Fancy’s ear, 
Haunting the faded wood, and frosted leavus, 

And moving on the anthem of the sere 

And desolate Autumn, and the full and clear, 
And gushing bird song, dimly wailed away 

Into a moan—the fire that sunset weaves, 
Grew dim at feel of thy last dying breath, 

Clinging unto the banner of the breeze; 

The stars grew lustreless, as if bright day 

Breathed faintness on them—and the flowers and trees 

















gloom ; Lost their abounding lovel when death 
Where, o'er the passions of this life Oblivion’s veil is thrown, er 7 
And thought ne’er finds a resting place in world’s unknown. Had chilled thy sou!, where beauty had her sway. 
Cuirrton. N. P.—Genessee. 
THE GATHERER. 
“4 pper up of u idered trifles.’’ - 





Shakspeare. 


We should give as we would receive, cheer- 
fully, quickly, and without hesitation; for there 
is no grace in a benefit that sticks to the fin- 
gers.—Seneca. 

What is there in man so worthy of honour and 


reverence as this—that he is capable of contem- © 


plating something higher than his own reason— 
more sublime than the whole universe; that 
spirit which alone is self-subsistent—from which 
all truth proceeds—without which is no truth. 


Parents who are ignorant of their duty, will 
be taught by the misconduct of their children 
what they ought to have done. 


Nelson said that the “ politics of Courts are so 
mean, that private people would be ashamed to 
act in the same way; all is trick and finesse, to 
which the common cause is sacrificed. 


There is a surpassing charm in the perfection 
of female beauty. But it is only when the mind 
and the heart shine through the dark lustre of 
the eye, or leave a legible and beautiful lan- 
guage upon-the cheek—or lend a deeper music 
to the rich voice, that the outward impress of 
beauty can be deeply and lastingly felt. Unillu- 


| mined by the spirit, the most perfect form is but 
a cold and desolate temple. Like an iceberg glit- 
tering in the light of sunset, with the rainbow 
hues of beauty, it may dazzle for a moment, but 
none may dream of communion with its frozen 
sterility. 

True friendship, as Tully observes, proceeds 
from a reciprocal esteem and a virtuous resem- 
blance of manners. When such is the basis, the 
variety in certain tenets and opinions is of no ill 
consequence to the union, and will scarcely ever 
unloose the social ties of love, veneration, and 
esteem.—Swift. 


Among many other evils that attend gaming, 
are these—loss of time, loss of reputation, loss of 
health, loss of fortune, loss of temper, ruin of 
families, defrauding of creditors, and what is the 
often effect of it, the loss of life itself. 


In all things preserve integrity ; the conscious- 
ness of thy own uprightness will alleviate the 
toil of business, and soften the harshness of ill 
success and disappointments, and give thee an 
humble confidence before God, when the ingra- 
titude of man, or the iniquity of the times, may 





rob thee of other due reward.— Paley. 








THE GATHERER. 








What Shakspeare says of mercy, may, with 
equal justice, be applied to charity :— 
“ It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath. It is twice blessed ; 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes.” 


Speaking of the goods of life, Sir William 
Temple says—“ The greatest pleasure of life is 
love; the greatest treasure is contentment; the 
greatest possession is health ; the greatest ease is 
sleep, and the greatest medicine is a true friend. 
RETIREMENT.— 

The statesman, lawyer, merchant, man of trade, 
Pants for the refuge of some rural shade, 

Where all his long anxieties forgot, 

Amid the charms of a sequester’d spot, 

Or recollected only to glide o'er, 

And add a smile to what wag sweet before ; 

He may possess the joys he thinks he sees, 

Lay his old age upon the lap of ease, 

Improve the remnant of his wasted span, 

And having liv’d a trifler, die a man.—Cowper. 


Nothing is more delightful than to feel a flew 
passion rising, when the flame that burned be- 
fore is not yet quite extinguished. Thus, at the 
hour of sunset, we behold with pleasure the orb 
of night ascending on the opposite side of the hori- 
zon. We then enjoy the double brilliancy of the 
two celestial luminaries. 


The most manifest sign of wisdom is continued 
cheerfulness: her estate is like that of things in 
the regions above the moon, always clear and 
serene. 


He submits himself to be seen through a mi- 
croscope, who suffers himself to be caught in a 


passion. 


He who gives himself airs of importance, ex- 
hibits the eredentials of impotence. 


Locke says, every sect as far as Reason will 
help them, gladly use it; when it fails them, they 
cry out it is a matter of faith, and above reason. 


Passions.— 
When raging passion with fierce tyranny, 
Robs reason of her true regality, 
And makes it servant to her basest part! 
The strong it weakens with infirmity, 
And wiih bold fury arms the weakest heart, 
The strong, thre’ pleasure, soonest falls, the weak thro’ 
smart.—Spenser. 

Ladies of fashion, in Paris, in order to produce 
, the effect of moon-light in their boudoirs, have 
"large blue goblets, in which a night-wick is kept 
burning; ; they also serve as night-lamps in the 
sleeping-room. 

The learned Menage, who was styled the 
Varro of France, has this acute observation on 
the writings of love and religion: “ Books of de- 
votion and those of love are alike bought. The 
only difference I find is, that there are more who 
read books of love than buy them, and there are 
more who buy books of devotion than read 
them.” 


The muses were invoked throughout all 
Greece, but no sacrifices offered to them; as if 
to indicate that gifts could not conciliate them, 
‘or purchase the sacred spark of genius. 


* 





A barbarous bird catcher scoops out the eyes 


of a nightingale, which has the extraordinary 


effect of rendering his voice still more melodious. 


An actor in Paris, s6me years ago, acquired 
immortal honour by personating a monkey on 
the stage. In order to become perfect in his 
part he daily visited the menagerie and studied 
from nature. 

Burke had a pension of three thousand pounds 
sterling a year. His executors two thousand 
five hundred—his widow twelve hundred. His 
son was to have been elevated to the peerage 
had he lived. 

Give a cake to a Swedish Laplander, Fin- 
lander, or northern Tartar, and he eats it lei- 
surely; do the same to an Otaheitan, Italian 
peasant, or Spanish fisherman, and he will put 
the whole cake into his mouth if he can. 


A gentleman employing a porter, whose name 
was Russell, asked him jocularly, “ Pray is your 
coat of arms the same with the Duke of Bed- 
ford’s?” “QOur arms,” answered the fellow, 
“ are, I supp@8e, pretty much alike; but there is 
a confounded difference in our coats.” 


THE DUTEOUS DAUGHTER.— ad 


Some feelings are to mortals given, 
With less of earth in them than heaven ; 
And if there be a human tear 

From passion’s dross refin'd and clear, 
A tear so limpid and so meek, 

Tt would not stain an angel’s cheek— 
*Tis that which pious father’s shed 
Upon a duteous daughter's head.—Seatt. 

The trappings of dress I most heartily despise, 
and have always: felt inclined to judge of the 
mind from the clothing of the body. Theneat- 
ness and purity of the one indicates the solidity 
and purity-of the other. In either sex an extra- 
vagant frippery in dress denotes a weak under- 
standing. 

Leisure and solitude are the best effects of 
riches, because mother of thought. Both are 
avoided by most rich men, who seek company 
and business, which are signs of being weary of 
themselves.—Sir W. Temple. 


In men there is a lump upon the windpipe 
formed by the thyroid cartilage, which is not to 
be seen in women. An Arabian fable says, that 
this is part of the original apple that has stuck in 
the man’s throat by the way; but that the woman 
swallowed her part of it down. 


There is no journey too long for him who tra- 
vels gently and without hurry; there are no ad- 
vantages too remote for those who prepare them- 
selves with patience. 


“Tam afraid of the lightning,’ murmured a 
pretty woman, during a thunder storm. “ Well 
you may be,” sighed a despairing adorer, “ when 
your heart is steel.” , 

The bloody animosity which subsisted for more 
than two centuries and a half between the Beni 
Isah and the Beni Maad, two tribes of Africans, 
was occasioned by the nickname of monkey, ap- 
plied by the latter to the sheick of the former. 
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To contradict a man in argument is to knock 
at his door to see if there is any bedy at home. 
Puysic.— 

By chase our long-lov'd fathers earn’d their food ; 

Toil strung the nerves, and puriiied the blood ; 

But we their son’s a pamper'd race of men, 

Are dwindied dow to three score years and ten. 
Better to hunt in fields for health unbought, 

Than fee the doctor for a nauseous draught, 

The wise for care on exercise depend : 

God never made his work for man to mend.— Dryden. 


The frogs of Seryphus, an island of the Zgean 
sea, resembled some great talkers I*have known. 
They were always silent at home, but when car- 
ried to other places, were the most noisy frogs 
in the world. 


RECIPES. 


TO CLEAN SILK STOCKINGS. 


Wasn them in soap and water; and then, 
either into a tin or copper boiler, cut an ounce 
of white soap into thin slices, aif, putting the 
stockings in, boil them gently ten minutes; then 
take them owfand rinse them in cold water. If 
they are to be of the blue cast, take one drop of 
liquid blue, put it into a pan of cold spring water, 
run the stockings through this a minute or two, 
and dry them in the air. If they are to be ofa 


pink cast, drop one or two drops of the saturated 


pink dye into a pan of cold water, and run them 
through this instead of the chemic blue. If they 
are designed to have a flesh-colour, a little rose 
pink is used in a thin soap liquor. All silk stock- 
ings, black excepted, are to be rubbed with a 
clean flannel, and sent to be calendered or 
mangled. 


For a fine, clear and transparent kind of glue, 
which will unite glass so as to render the frac- 
ture almost impercentible, nothing is equal to 
isinglass boiled in spirits of wine. 


FLIES UPON PICTURES. 


The following simple way of preventing flies 
from sitting on pictures, or any other furniture, 
is well experienced, and will, if generally used, 
prevent trouble and damage: Leta large bunch 
of leeks soak four or five days in a pailful of 
water, and wash the picture or any other piece 
of furniture with it: the flies will never come 
near any thing so washed. 


EAU DE COLOGNE. 


Spirits of wine (of 32 degrees) 1 quart, essence 
of citron 2 drms., essence of bergamot 2 drms., 
essence of lavender 4 drm., essence of cedrat 1 
drm., neroli 10 drops, ambergris 10 drops, tinc- 
ture of benzoin 3 drms., and otto of rosea 2 
drops. Mix, and having well shaken the mix- 
ture several times, filter. The quality improves 
with age. 





GERMAN PERFUME. 


The Germans make a beautiful perfume in 
the form of a powder, which they throw upon 
ignited charcoal. The mixture is as follows :— 
Mastic and sandarac of each 3 ounces, storax 6 
ounces, benzoin 6 ounces, cloves, cinnamon, sas- 
safras, wood of Rhodes, iris, cascarilla, red rose 
leaves, lavender, pimento, vauilla, of each four 
ounces; lemon peel 1 ounce, musk 24 grains, 
amber 20 grains. Reduce to fine powder. 


For the Lady’s Book. 
THE AMERICAN FLAG. 


“ Tov eagle-banner of the free! 
Star spangled flag of Liberty ! 
In what far realm of cloudless light, 
Of fervent unattemper’d noon, 
Wing’d thy proud bird his infant flight, 
Companion of the eternal Sun ? 


“In what new unknown firmament, 
Whose radiance in its swift descent, 
Still travels to the distant earth, 
Dawn'd those bright stars of placid ray ? 
What glowing system owns their birth 7 
When was their glorious natal day ?”’ 


Thus while the eagle standard spread 
Its starry drap’ry o’er his head, 

A youthful sentry pour’d his song— 
The list’ning moon rode clear on high, 
And shed, as calm it roll’d along, 
Effulgence on its blazonry. 


Amid its folds, the ev’ning breeze 
Wanton'd like birds in summer trees, 
And rustling on through stripe and star, 
The Zephyr in its careless play, 

Wav'd the stern meteor flag of war, 
And thus it said, or seem’d to say— 


“Where was my banner’d eagle born ! 
On that high peak, that blushing morn 
First ‘ouches with its earliest gleam; 
There had the bird of Jove his birth— 
There flash’d his eye’s unconquer’d beam, 
The pinnacle ofall the earth! 


“ Sublime above the rolling cloud, 
The hoary mountain's misty shroud, 
He gaz’d from his imperial stance, 
To where Helvetia’s noble Tell 
Loos’d his keen shaft with falcon glance, 
And Gesler, proud oppressor, fell. 


** Where dawn’d my stars! in other sphere, 
Than morta] man may dream of here— 
Where neither sun’s unborrow'd fire, 

Nor the pale moon with crescent dim, 
Light the high heaven's golden lyre, 
Responsive to the seraphs’ hymn. 


** When the bland spirit brooded o’er 
Old Chaos, void and dark before, 
This beaming Constellation rose, 
And through the cloudless vault on high, 
Upon a world’s unmov'd repose, 
Pour'd the pure ray of liberty.” 


Responded thus the ev’ning wind, 

Or Fancy to the sentry’s mind, 
Whispered the playful Zephyr’s tale: 
The morrow came—’ mid charging horse, 
The flashing steel, the cannon’s hail, 
That flag wav’'d o'er the sentry’s Coram 


* 
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